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PERE DE FOUCAULD AND HIS FRATERNITIES! 
R. VOILLAUME 
Prior General of the Little Brothers of Jesus 


HEN a saint reaches universality, his original back- 
\ ,' ground and personal characteristics sink into compara- 
tive unimportance. God’s possession of him has carried 
him beyond these things. Now, Charles de Foucauld, Brother 
Charles of Jesus, came from a very old family of the French 
nobility. His was a rich heritage of ancestral virtues and heroic 
chivalry. He himself was an officer and an explorer. He was thus 
quite thoroughly not only a man of his country, but a man of a 
particular period of his country’s history as well. In short, 
nothing would have seemed to have destined him in any par- 
ticular way for a rdle as world-wide as the one we now know he 
was to have. Yet, once converted, he gave himself so utterly to 
our Lord, and his life turned into one so in keeping with the 
Gospel, that the witness he bore has in fact become universal. 
In other words, he became like a ‘little brother of Jesus’, as we 
say, and consequently, as he used to put it himself, a ‘universal 
little brother’. 

After seven years generously devoted to life in a Trappist 
cloister, he felt himself irresistibly impelled towards a very 
literal imitation of Jesus working at Nazareth. He therefore 
set out on his quest in the self-chosen abasement of an all-but- 
penniless vagabond. From then on, he was to lead, first, the life 
of a domestic servant in Nazareth, devoting every hour he could 
spare from his chores to adoring Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Later, in the Hoggar desert, it was to be the life of a very poor 
priest, almost a wanderer, in fact, but a wanderer consumed with 
the love of God and the desire of the apostle. Here he shared the 
life of the poorest of nomad tribes. By making himself simply 

_ their friend—their friend and brother—he hoped to reveal to 
them something of Jesus—something of Jesus showing, as it were, 
through his own silence. For our Lord was more and more the 


1 The text of a talk given at the Aquinas Centre, St Dominic’s Priory, London, N.W.$, 
on May 15, 1958. 
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sole driving-force of his existence. With his mind full of plans 
and his heart full of hopes, he wrote two different Rules for a 
Congregation; solicited clerical authorizations; searched about 
for possible Brothers, while waiting expectantly for candidates 
to be sent to join him in a ‘fraternity’, as he already styled it, 
big enough for several men. But he died in the end with all his 
desires apparently come to naught. On the 1st of December, 
1916, at Tamanrasset in the heart of the mountains of the Hoggar, 
he was quietly writing letters in his mud dwelling, towards 
seven o'clock in the evening, when someone knocked at the door. 
He asked who it was. Outside stood a band of raiders from 
Tripolitania. But the answer that came was: “Your mail, Father.’ 
And in fact it was mail day. So Pére de Foucauld unbolted the 
door and slipped out his hand for his mail. They seized his hand; 
dragged him outdoors; forced him to his knees; tied his wrists 
behind him to his ankles, and put a young Touareg to keep guard 
over him while they went inside to pilfee. A few minutes later, 
frightened no doubt by the sight of two Meharist soldiers 
approaching at a distance on their camels with the mail, the young 
Touareg placed his carbine against Pére de Foucauld’s temple and 
— the trigger. Slowly, the body drooped to one side without 
is having even uttered a sound. Nineteen years before, he had 
made this note in his diary: ‘Remember that you are to die a 
martyr, despoiled of everything, stretched out on the earth naked, 
unrecognizable, covered with wounds and blood, killed with 
er and in great pain. Remember this and hope it may be 
today.’ 
ae went on, it would have seemed as if the very memory 
of Pére de Foucauld were fleeing from the desert. The houses he 
had lived in were crumbling from neglect. To all appearances, 
his work had come to an end with his life. Then, some ten years 
after his death, two or three solitary disciples, invincibly attracted 
by the example of a life so purely and totally evangelical, quietly 
settled in Southern Tunisia and the mountainous district of Central 
Morocco. Then, as from 1933, three different Congregations 
sprang up separately, one after the other—the Congregation of 
the Little Brothers of Jesus and two Congregations of Sisters. 
Today these number more than nine hundred religious. Little b 
little, the resulting spiritual movement spread to other circles a | 
first, a group of lay people came aa in an association, and 
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292 BLACKFRIARS 
then three Secular Institutes began taking shape. One of these is 


for laymen, one for laywomen, and one for diocesan priests. 
Meanwhile, the cause of beatification, introduced some time ago 
at Rome, seems normally promising, and on the 15th of Se 
tember we shall be celebrating the centenary of Brother Charles 
of Jesus’s birth. In fact, this year will have been marked, I believe, 
by a still more rapid expansion of his spiritual legacy in various 
of the world. This legacy is twofold: a spirituality and a new 
orm of the religious life. It is more particularly the latter that I 
now propose to comment upon, as ies the most concrete of 
the varying expressions of the spirituality. 

The Little Brothers’ Fraternities may be characterized by 
pointing to three of their aspects in particular; and it is the same 
with the Fraternities of the Little Sisters of Jesus. These are their 
> imitation of Jesus at Nazareth; adoration of the 
Bl Sacrament—so as to be saviours with Jesus; and a silent 
apostolate through their mere presence in a very simple, unob- 
trusive and fraternal kind of friendship, an apostolate meant more 
particularly for the more abandoned strata of society. 

The early years of Pére de Foucauld’s religious life were marked 
by an almost insatiable need of poverty. This phase of his personal 
vocation, as I have already suggested, took the form of a constant 
effort to imitate our Lord in his ordinary human life at Nazareth. 
As he wrote at the time: ‘As for me, I cannot conceive of loving 
Jesus without a constraining need of imitation or without the 
sharing of each cross.’ He pictured the Holy Family as quite poor 

ple working every day to keep themselves dethed and fed, 
living in a modest little house amid the poor inhabitants of 
Nazareth. Nor would he rest until he had achieved to the letter a 
similar life of toil and poverty in all its reality. While a Trappist, 
he had succeeded in getting himself sent to the poorest of the 
Trappist monasteries, at Akbés in a mountainous part of Northern 
Syria. Here he had attained personal poverty and spiritual poverty 
alike, but there still remained the framework of the monastic life, 
and this kept him still unappeased. One day, his Father Abbot 
had sent him to sit up with the body of a poor Christian worker 
who had just died in the village near the monastery. By the time 
he returned to the monastery, he had been impressed so deeply 
by the poverty he had seen, that he made this note in his notebook: 
“What a painful difference between these buildings of ours and 
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that poor working man’s hovel! I am not yet satisfied. It is 
Nazareth I want.’ It was this ‘constraining need’ in him, to do as 


Jesus had done, that was not yet satisfied. ‘If Jesus were alive 


today’, he told himself, ‘he would be living like that working 
man, and in just such a house.’ This may be seen from the Rule 
he wrote in 1896, which shows very clearly how he wished to live 
at the time—not alone, again, by any means, but with a few Little 
Brothers. What he prescribed in this document was a mud house 
with two rooms; manual work eight hours a day; no provisions 
for tomorrow’s meals; no fresh sets of clothes; no footwear—all 
this in accordance with his idea of imitating the Holy Family at 
Nazareth. 

It may not be easy to understand, at first sight, just what a 
life of poverty like this meant to Pére de Foucauld. When the 
word ‘poverty’ is used in speaking of religious, it can have one 
of three meanings. It may designate the poverty of the Beatitudes, 
an interior virtue of detachment. This is the essential thing, of 
course—the objective to be reached—the virtue praised by Jesus 
when he said: “Blessed are the poor in spirit.’ Secondly, one may 
mean the vow of poverty, that is renunciation of the personal 
right to property, linked up with the possession in common of 
necessities and a particular and simple standard of living deter- 
mined by the constitutions. Thirdly, the word ‘poverty’ may be 
taken as referring to a status in the world like that of people who - 
have nothing to call their own, and possess no other means of 
livelihood but what they can earn from day to day by working. 
The consequence of such a situation for a religious is poverty in 
the social sense of the term, poverty as a member of society. He 
is not only a non-owner, if I may say so, but is dealt with by 
society, and those in it who are owners, like a poor man, like one 
of the ‘under-privileged’. The idea is to be socially a poor man, 
and to be treated as such and not shut up in the dignity customarily 
surrounding religious. When Charles de Foucauld went to 
Nazareth for the first time, he dressed himself so like a vagabond 
that the street-urchins threw stones at him; and he was at the 
height of delight at this success. Fear lest he should be prevented 
from keeping faith with this kind of poverty held him for a long 
time aloof from the idea of the priesthood. In fact, he consented 
only once he had come to see that he must join the two things 
together, conciliate the religious or priestly state with being 
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294 BLACKFRIARS 
socially poor. This side of the vocation is particularly difficult: 
for the Little Brothers to keep to—being a priest or a religious, 
but remaining at the same time a poor man, truly a poor man, 
and a worker, and not having the social rank in which Christian 
society, practically the world over, has ranged its clergy and its 
religious. It is difficult but essential. An effort of the imagination 
may perhaps be required to see why being and remaining simply 
the brother—not the benefactor but the brother—the brother and 
friend of the unemployed and the vagrant and the very poor 
worker, necessarily means that the Little Brother must share the 
same conditions as regards dress, housing and employment. But 
beneath it all, there Ties a need dictated by a love, a need to 
imitate Jesus, to live as Jesus lived at Nazareth, sharing the life, 
the circumstances, the burden of the worker and the other poor. 
This is why the Little Brothers usually wear their religious habit 
only in chapel; why they live in native huts among the African 
peoples, in tents among the nomads, in rickety cabins in the 
poor sections of large cities. There is no desire here just to be 
different. Neither is there any mere reaction against perfectly 
proper habits and customs which obtain in other religious 
congregations. No more is there anything resembling an absence 
of constraint or uncontrolled experimentation. The point to be 
properly grasped is simply this need—this need to be a witness 
to the living love of Jesus, and so to give his kind of friendship, 
and prove it by submitting to the fact that it is between equals 
that friendship is most easily born. It is also true, of course, that a 
Little Brother, in his heart, must in no way feel superior to the 
most wretched or primitive of men. 

In each Fraternity—for this is the term we apply to our small 
groups and the places they live in—there is a chapel containing 
the Blessed Sacrament. Fundamentally the Little Brothers are like 
Pére de Foucauld himself, contemplatives offering their lives of 
work and poverty every day, in order to save their brothers in 
union with Jesus’s own offering in the Eucharist. Under normal 
circumstances, the Blessed Sacrament is exposed at the end of each 
day, and the Brothers adore for an hour. They also get up at night 
for the same purpose at certain times. This point is one of par- 
ticular importance to an adequate understanding of the life of 
the Little Brothers. It is through their adoration of the Eucharist 
that their vocation enables them to act on men the most effectively. 
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This is their particular mission. Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus 
went into the Carmel because she wanted to be a missionary in 
all the different missions together. You may recall this passage 
from her writings: ‘I had come to see that all vocations were 
summed-up in love; that love was all in all; that it embraced all 
places and all time.’ The special thing about the Little Brothers, 
as also the Little Sisters, is that they pursue this contemplative 
effort of adoration in small chapels buried, as it were, in the midst 
of the masses of the peoples. Their chapels are not only small but 
often neither too comfortable nor too quiet to pray in, as is the 
case when they are situated, say, in some very noisy populous 
section of an Indian or African town. This effort to combine their 
‘presence to men’, as one of our favourite phrases goes, with 
contemplation is thus not without its ascetic side. It might be 
better to say that mortification is here coupled with asceticism. 
And if the difficulty of it is a difficulty proper to the Little Brothers, 
it makes the strength of their vocation too. Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the midst of everyday life is likewise viewed 
as an outward sign. It is a comfort to the Christian toiler, and 
the example of the Brothers’ prayer is also more effective both 
with believers and with the others. Managing to pray under such 
conditions of course implies not only this rather special ascetic 
approach, but also great reliance upon Jesus’s promise concerning 
prayer and the action of the Holy Spirit. 

As the Little Brothers are especially dedicated to the Eucharist, 
there must of course be priests among them. A Fraternity without 
a priest can remain faithfal to the full implications of the Eucharistic 
life only with difficulty. For it is not only through adoration of 
the Blessed Sacrament in exposition, but also through the Mass, 
that Jesus is enabled to be present in the very lives of the Little 
Brothers, present with his Cross; working to save men a 6 
the Brothers’ trials and troubles and prayer. To remember, to 
conscious of this must be their constant concern. 

Here, I realize, various questions may arise in people’s minds. 
Let us take this one, for instance: “Would it not be possible for 
the Brothers to carry out this apostolic mission through prayer 
still better, after all, if they enjoyed more favourable conditions? 
Why make innovations? Surely the Little Brothers cannot hope 
to do better than Saint Teresa and the Carmelites, for example.’ 
The Little Brothers are thoroughly alive to objections like this, 
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but the fact is they do not respond to vocations like the Carmelite 
or Trappist. Once in, they would do as Pére de Foucauld did, 
and come out. If anything is certain, it is that Pére de Foucauld 
felt literally forced to come out and go to the poor, so as to carry 
Jesus to those who were waiting, and to do so more through his 
own way of living then by word of mouth. The ultimate motive 
behind this difficult kind of life, behind this apparently unrealiz- 
able junction between a pressing prayer of supplication and the 
daily drawbacks and worries of the life of the poor, is the aposto- 
late, the call of those to whom Jesus is not known. 

But why, then, it may be asked, should direct action not be 
added to the rest? Why not organized works, an active ministry, 
preaching? If the reason for the Fraternities not being enclosed 
is of an apostolic and missionary nature, why stop half-way? 
What is the good of these men wearing themselves down with 
toll-taking privations, especially in bad climates like some in the 
tropics; risking the ruin of their health at work presumably 
often too hard for them, or at least requiring too much of their 
time? Well, let me confess that I never quite know how to 
explain this side of our lives when I find it is not being sensed 
immediately. I can say little more than this: it is a need of the 
love of Jesus, a demand of Christian friendship. But I think the 
answer could be found. If one were to question the people among 
whom the Brothers Jive and work, I believe they might be able 
to tell. Be that as it may, it could hardly be said that their lack of 
organization prevents the Brothers speaking of Jesus and making 
him known; only they do so quite naturally on the immediate 
plane of friendly relations. 

Pursuing the apostolate through friendship can perhaps be best 
described as making oneself a brother—a Little Brother—to 
every man, and trying to help men to discover, through this 
means, something of the love God has for them, very likely 
without their knowing anything about it. To love the unhappy 
or unfortunate man for his own sake, without asking anything of 
him—not even that he listen to our preaching—is to love a little 
as God himself loves, that is, first—like the father of the prodigal 
son, who threw himself upon his son’s neck without waiting to 
see whether he was sorry or would ask forgiveness or not. 

This form of the apostolate, in appearance no more surely 
effective than organized, is obviously not complete. I should 
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not like to give you the impression that the Little Brothers and 
Little Sisters imagine they meet all the needs of the apostolate. 
Far from it. What they do, or rather what the example of their 
lives does, is, in some spots, to prepare people’s hearts to receive 
the Gospel and, in others, to i Gospel better. They 
prepare the way for preaching, or else illustrate the preaching 
there may be with a living lesson of faith, prayer and actual 
practice of what Jesus says in the Gospel. I am speaking of course 
of their aim, not their achievements. 

For these different reasons, the Fraternities’ apostolate is clearly 
suited more especially to certain environments. First among these 
are those environments which are impervious to preaching, 
because they are too sure of their own truth, for example, the 
Muslims and the Marxists. There is nothing to be done here but 
live Christian love and prayer among them in silence. The 
Brothers therefore simply go out and settle quietly, unobtrusively, 
and let the Gospel show itself through their life. 

The Brothers go too among those who cannot ordinarily be 
reached by the Church’s preaching, owing to the kind of life 
they live. Of such are the nomadic peoples, the deep-sea fishers 
and seamen in general. The only possibility here is actually to 
lead the same life and share the same occupations. Something 
rather striking in this respect is the natural sort of partiality which 
is to be found among some of the Brothers—and, strangely 
enough, even more markedly among the Sisters—for the nomads: 
the Arabs of the Sahara, the Touaregs of the Hoggar, the herds- 
men in the region of the Niger, and the many other nomadic 
populations in the world. There are millions of them still, millions 
to whom the Gospel has never even been presented. 

The Fraternities also go and settle among peoples that especiall 
need to be shown fraternal respect, either because they are still 
primitive or because they constitute despised minorities. In sharing 
their lives, the Brothers simply wish to make them feel such 
respect, and help them in any other way they can as disinterested 
friends. There are Fraternities like this among the Pygmies in the 
equatorial forest, among the Bushmen in South Africa, the 
Indians in South America, and the coloured minorities in certain 
other countries. 

Another kind of men I wish to mention, and then I shall have 
finished, are those who are really cut off from the world in a 
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particular way, and therefore need fraternal friendship, perhaps 
more than anything else. I refer more especially to the lepers and 
the inmates of prisons. There are both Brothers and Sisters with 
the lepers in Africa and Korea, and even in Europe, striving above 
all to bring them an atmosphere of normal human contact. But 
it is possibly the way the Brothers and Sisters devote themselves 
to those in gaol that best exemplifies their vocation, because here 
you have it in an ultimate sort of expression. Generally speaking, 
convicts—men and women condemned by society—are certainly 
among the most despised of human beings. Yet we owe them 
the love of Christ. Now, there are, I suggest, three different ways 
of succouring them. The chaplain of the gaol will visit them to 
offer direct religious comfort, add to their knowledge of the 
faith, give them the sacraments, say Mass for them in the chapel 
—and this, of course, is a very great good. Then the social assistant, 
or some other charitable visitor, will call and help with things they 
need, and will also see their families and provide them likewise 
with assistance, if necessary. This, too, is a great good when it is 
done with real heart and spontaneous simplicity. A third way of 
displaying Christian love towards these people is to share their 
confinement with them; simply share their confinement and try 
to bring them the mere fact, the live reality, of the presence of a 
friend. The good of feeling themselves loved for their own sakes 
has indeed proved to be all we thought when starting. This has 
been done in several instances—in Brazil, France, Portugal and 
Switzerland—where Brothers or Sisters have succeeded in being 
admitted as prisoners, placed under the gaol rule, treated exactly 
like the inmates, doing the same kind of work and altogether 
really undergoing their condition with them. Something quite 
big has always happened as a result. Yet the Little Brother (or 
Little Sister) does nothing special, and has nothing to give but 
himself. When Jesus hung on the Cross, he did something very 
similar: he gave the thief next him his friendship. He neither 
delivered him from his sentence nor relieved his suffering in any 
other manner. Theirs was the same lot. But the effect of Jesus’s 
friendship was to open up another world where the thief, con- 
victed in this one, would have his own place. It is much the same 
thing that their vocation requires of the Little Brothers and Little 
Sisters—that they shall open up another world, through their 
friendship, to the poor and the unfortunate whose lives they 
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share. And to achieve this, one must doubtless suffer the Cross— 
like Jesus; with Jesus. 

Such, briefly told, is the ideal of our Fraternities. The other 
groups, secular or otherwise, which I referred to earlier, pursue 
the same spirituality in different ways, but always with these 
notes: love of Jesus, spirit of poverty, adoration of the Eucharist, 
and fraternal friendship towards all. Convinced as we are that 
Pére de Foucauld was chosen by our Lord to be a guide for 
our time, we follow him, quite simply, as best we can, in the 
hope of fulfilling a new vocation in the Church. 


NOTICE 


Readers whose appetites have been whetted by the above article 
will find a fuller account of Charles de Foucauld’s spiritual legacy 
in SEEDS OF THE Desert (Burns and Oates, 16s.), a translation 
and adaptation by Willard Hill of Pére Voillaume’s Au Coeur des 
Masses. As for de Foucauld’s own spiritual development, an 
important new source is PERE p—E FoucauLp, HuveLin: 
CoRRESPONDANCE INép1TE (Desclée), which covers the period 
from 1890 till Huvelin’s death in 1910. 
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BIBLE AND TRADITION 
Henry St JOHN, O.?. 


M ANY who are interested in the growth of an eirenic 


theology which aims at solving some of the contradic- 

tions and oppositions of divided Christendom will 
welcome a sermon under the above title, printed in the December 
number of Theology. Implicit in its argument is an intimation 
that the historico-critical method, though an indispensable 
instrument in the hands of the theologian to assist him in estab- 
lishing the true sense of Scripture, has proved itself insufficient 
as the final and decisive criterion in biblical interpretation. 
Something further is required and that something would seem to 
bea deeper understanding of the meaning and function of Tradition. 

Very briefly summarized, the argument of the sermon is that 
the Reformation produced a stalemate between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, both sides becoming involved in a closed-system 
theology. Up to the sixteenth century Catholicism had developed 
wate he but in such a fashion as to interpret the New 
Testament in ways other than the New Testament itself really 
allowed. The Reformation broke this development by recourse 
to the Bible only. But Protestantism, almost at once, began the 
busy construction of closed doctrinal systems, unconsciously 
imitating Catholicism in positing a single canon of biblical 
interpretation; Lutheran justification by faith alone or Calvinist 
predestination of the elect. From the embattled state produced by 
these closed systems of theology, in which Catholicism and 
Protestantism had alike become involved, arose the historical 
method. In the hope of breaking the deadlock between them 
this method asked the question: “What does the Bible mean 
when considered in its own right, and without reference to any 
doctrinal system?’ 

It was the confident hope that it could answer this question 
and provide a Christianity solidly, because scientifically, based 
that gave zest to historical criticism and led to the constant 
1Bible and Tradition. A sermon preached before the University of Oxford on 24 


February 1957 by the Rev. C. F. Evans, Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi 
College. Theology, December 1957. 
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sharpening of its tools. This hope has not been fulfilled and is not 
likely to be. There is, it would seem, not one theology of the 
Bible, but several theologies in it. Even ‘biblical theology’, he 
holds, will turn out to be determined by some canon of interpreta- 
tion which is not itself the immediate and automatic product of 
criticism. 

The historical method, however, may have been producing 
something not looked for at the outset, yet of greater value in 
the history of Christendom. It may have opened up the Bible 
to show that it does not contain a system of theology and is a 
singularly unpromising foundation for theology considered as a 
closed system; and this in two ways. It has recovered from the 
periphery of Christian thinking and placed at its centre the 
eschatology of the New Testament. The expectation of an end, 
the looking forward to a consummation, cannot now be regarded 
only as one department of Christian doctrine, it is the pre- 
supposition of all that is said and done in the New Testament. 

The result of this is that the Bible has become a book open at 
both ends; its full meaning is not as it were enclosed, it looks 
back to the life of which it records the origins and forward into 
the fullness of that which lies beyond it, the finality of God. 
This new conception by-passes the embattled systems of both 
Catholicism and Protestantism, in so far as either of them en- 
croaches upon the finality of God by claiming for itself an 
illegitimate finality, that of an infallible book or an infallible 
church. Both sides in the Catholic-Protestant controversy have 
been contending for what is of great importance; the oo 
of the Book as the unique record and witness of the once for 
event, in which God is supremely revealed, and the authority of 
Tradition, the ongoing life of the Church in which the continuing 
and living Lord explicates his revelation and brings it continually 
to life. Yet both have thought of themselves as operating with 
fixed and rigid entities. On the one hand the Bible, firmly sealed 
at both ends, a book of uniform divinity throughout, the end 
implicit or even explicit in the beginning. On the other hand 
Tradition, an ascertainable number of teachings and practices 
marching parallel with Scripture and supplying its lacunae. This 
deadlock between Catholicism and Protestantism can only be 
solved by a new conception of the relations of Scripture and 
Tradition. No longer the Bible and Tradition alongside each 
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other, or even against each other, but Tradition within the Bible, 
the Bible itself largely Tradition. 

The foregoing Pg are, of course, only a summary of 
Mr Evans’s discussion of the problem set by the failure of the 
historical method to reach final decisions in biblical theology, 
and the need he sees for a new and deeper conception of Tradition 
if the deadlock between Catholicism and Protestantism is to be 
broken. It has been made as far as possible in his own words; 
without, we hope, distortion or misrepresentation. The relations 
between Scripture, Tradition and the Deposit of Faith in Catholic 
theology are still the subject matter of debate between the theolo- 
gians. It is not the purpose of the present article to enter this 
debate in any general way, or to apply its dicussions to the many 
interesting points which Mr Evans's sermon raises. Its object is the 
much more modest one of contributing a single item of eirenic 
eludication to one question dealt with in it, by showing that in 
his interpretation of the decree of the Council of Trent concerning 
Scripture and Tradition? by leaning too exclusively in one 
particular direction, he makes it seem as if his view were the 
essential Catholic position, which is in fact considerably less 
embattled than his readers would gather from this interpretation. 
He takes the wording of the decree to mean that unwritten 
Tradition is a separate source of explicit doctrine, not contained in 
Scripture, handed down orally from Christ to his Apostles and 
thence to the Church at large. This interpretation is a post- 
Reformation development, in one particular direction, of the 
teaching of the Fathers and the great scholastics. The earlier age 
was not so preoccupied with the pressure of history as the later 
one became, and it treated this question with a lack of precision 
which subsequently proved impossible to maintain. Development 
2 Session IV, 8 April 1546. Latin text in Denzinger, 783. ‘The Sacred andCEcumenical 

Synod . . . keeping this always in view that the purity of the Gospel be preserved in 

the Church, the Gospel which, promised before through the prophets in the holy 

scriptures, our Lord Jesus Christ first promulgated with his own mouth, and then 
commanded to be preached by his Apostles to every creature, as the fountain of all 
saving truth and moral discipline; and seeing clearly that this truth and discipline are 
contained in the written books and the unwritten traditions, received by the Apostles 
from the mouth of Christ himself, or from the Apostles themselves, by direction of 
the Holy Spirit, which have come down to us, transmitted as it were from hand to 
hand. The synod receives and venerates all these with an equal affection of piety and 
reverence, the books both of the Old and New Testaments, and also the said traditions, 
those pertaining to faith as well as to morals, having been dictated either by Christ’s 


own word of mouth or by the Holy Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic Church by 
a continuous succession.’ 
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in some form was forced upon the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 


century theologians by the necessity of defending in face of 
Protestantism doctrines of faith not explicit in the Scriptures, such 
as the cultus of our Lady and the Saints. 

The position they took up in support of these doctrines was 
based upon an appeal to apostolic traditions independent of 
Scripture. With the progress of historical science this position 
became increasingly difficult to hold. As Mr Evans points out, it 
involved the implication that these doctrines were secretly handed 
down, over long periods, before emerging into the light of 
history. In the first ages of the Church, however, this esoteric 
claim was certainly a mark of Gnosticism, vigorously repudiated 
by those of orthodox faith. He further observes that in the more 
recent dogmas defined by the Church of Rome the attempt to 
find a basis for them in unwritten traditions, handed down in 
unbroken succession from the Apostles, is frankly abandoned, and 
the place of traditions (in this sense) is taken by Tradition, under- 
stood now as that which is believed by the present consensus of 
the faithful. 

But this description of Tradition, prompted no doubt by the 
dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption, is 
not one which could be accepted as it stands by any Catholic 
theologian. Only in a secondary and accessory sense is Tradition 
that which is believed by the present consensus of the faithful. Its 
primary sense is the authoritative handing on and interpretation 
of the deposit of faith. Within the deposit some truths are held 
to have been implicit at first and as such to have been handed 
down in tradition. In course of time they became explicit in the 
Spirit-guided mind of the Church and were formulated and 
defined as truths of revelation by its supreme magisterium. 

The growing realization that some truths were for long implicit 
in the deposit of faith has brought into prominence in modern 
theology the principle of doctrinal development. This principle 
was foreshadowed by St Vincent of Lerins in the fifth century,’ 
and was known to St Thomas and his contemporaries in the 


3 ‘Consequently the understanding, knowledge and wisdom of each and all—of each 
churchman and the whole Church—ought to grow and progress greatly and eagerly 
through the course of ages and centuries, provided that the advance be on its own 
lines, in the same sphere of doctrine, the same feeling, the same sentiment.’ (P.L. 50, 
667.) Commonitorium, A.D. 434 (quoted in Documents Illustrating Papal Authority, 

E. Giles, S.P.C.K., 1952, page 273). 
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thirteenth, though applied by them in contexts other than those 
which modern critical history has supplied. Cardinal Newman 
was the first historian of dogma to draw out the major implica- 
tions of doctrinal development in a full-scale treatise, and his 
famous work, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, 
completed in October 1845, remains the classical exposition of 
the subject in the English language. 

The present position, viewed in the light of modern critical 
studies, is that in the first age of the Church there was a single 
source of doctrine, the oral tradition, which embodied neverthe- 
less the written Word of the Old Testament. This tradition had 
its origin in Christ’s teaching to his Apostles, handed on by them 
to the infant Church. It was recognized as the deposit of faith, 
increased perhaps by further revelations made to Apostles (as to 
St Peter at Joppa and St John on Patmos). Very gradually this 
deposit, in the form of the dynamic of apostolic preaching, was 
je to writing in epistles and gospels, till by the time the 
canon was vihdody fixed the whole, or at least the greater part, 
of revelation had come to be embodied, either explicitly or 
implicitly, in the written Word; in Mr Evans’s pithy phrase: 
‘Tradition within the Bible, the Bible itself largely Tradition’. 

There remained no doubt, apart from this written Word, 
certain remembered sayings and teachings of Christ, certain 
interpretations, given by him or his Apostles, of divine. events, 
such as the institution of Baptism and the Eucharist, certain 
developments of teaching and practice sanctioned by the Apostles 
as according to the Master’s mind. These passed into the mind of 
the Church and were handed on without being incorporated 
into the canonical Scriptures. It can be argued whether among 
these unwritten traditions were included any doctrines not also 
contained, implicitly at least, in the written Word. The only 
independent traditions seem to have been interpretations and 
applications of existing doctrines and the liturgical practices 
arising from them.® 

For from the day of Pentecost the common mind of the Church, 
4 Summa Theologica, I-Il, 1, 7. All the articles of faith are contained implicitly in certain 
primary propositions (primis credibilibus): namely, that there is a God, and that he cares 
about man’s salvation . . . and there has not been an increase in the substance of the 
articles of faith with the e of time, for whatever subsequent believers held was 
contained in the faith of their fathers who preceded them, though implicitly. 


5 That the Council of Trent itself regarcicd this view as tenable is evidenced by its own 
action. The original draft of the decree concerning the acceptance of the sacred books 
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the Believing Community, pondered on the divine teaching and 
began to draw out and make explicit what was lying implicit in 
the deposit. The process can be seen at work in many parts of the 
New Testament; as, for instance, when at the Council of Jeru- 
salem® it was decided under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
that circumcision was not necessary to salvation. Under the same 
inspiration also, we do not know the circumstances, the decision 
was made that baptism could rightly be given to infants.” The 
process has gone st continuously in the life of the Church 
till today, and it appears from the Acts that the authoritative 
decisions which implemented its findings were regarded as 
infallible then, as they have been ever since. This view of Tradi- 
tion has always been, in its essentials, the view of classical Catholic 
theology, and it is, at the very least, wholly compatible with the 
terms of the Tridentine decree.® 

In view of this it is clear that Mr Evans’s conception of Tradi- 
tion as he believes the Catholic Church to hold and teach it is 
derived from a one-sided and unsatisfactory interpretation of the 
Tridentine decree. Later on in his sermon he quotes from Pére 
Louis Bouyer a view of Tradition which he approves as offering 


and apostolic traditions, proposed for examination at a Congregation held on 22 March 
1546, read: ‘And seeing clearly that this truth (and discipline) are contained partly in 
the written books and partly in a: traditions which, received by the apostles 
from the mouth of Christ himself. . . .’ In the decree as it was actually accepted, in 
ag gcd, ril of the same year, the words in brackets were added and those 
in italics exp unged. The orginal draft would have made Mr Evans interpretation 
the only pou one. In its accepted form the decree made both views equally 
tenable. Vide Concilium Tridentinum, Tom. V, pages 31 and 91. Societas Gorresiana, 
B. Herder, Freiburg, 1911. 

6 Acts 15, 6-12 and 28. 

7 It is sometimes said by Anglican and other writers that no doctrine can be a part of 
revelation which is founded upon events not recorded in the New Testament; e.g. 
“We shall do well to be suspicious of any Christian attempt to found doctrine upon 
events of which there is no record in the New Testament on the ground that they have 
been transmitted by oral tradition, or even that it is congruent with the rest of the 
faith that they should have taken place’. (Revelation in Christ by William Nicholls, 
S.C.M. Press, 1957, page 122.) This remark evidently has the perpetual Virginity, 
Immaculate Conception and Assumption of our Lady in mind. Yet infant baptism is 
just such a doctrine, founded upon events of which there is no record in the New 
Testament. It is nearly universal among Christians and its validity is considered by many 
to be a matter of primary importance to salvation. But it can only be justified as a 
true means of grace, as Oscar Cullman justifies it against Karl Barth, (Baptism in the 
New Testament, S.C.M. Press, 1950) because it is congruent with the whole context of 
the Sacrament within the Christian faith, and has been handed down from the time of 
its first institution by oral tradition. 

8 In its essentials. It is of course true that the development of scientific historical studies 
has shown that some doctrines, formerly believed to have been explicit in the deposit 
of faith from the beginning, are now known to have been implicit only, having 

emerged at a later date than was formerly supposed. 
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in its own way, in considerable measure, an escape from the 
position in which he holds Catholicism to have become involved. 
Pére Bouyer points out that the Fathers constantly speak at one 
moment of the Faith as wholly contained in the Scriptures and 
at another of Scripture as unavailing without Tradition to 
complement or supplement it. They think of the Faith not as a 
number of propositions but as a unity, a single living object 
under multiple forms. Nor do they consider it primarily as an 
authority under which, but as a whole world in which we live. 
This wholeness is proliferated in the living Gospel of the Church. 
Though always consonant with Scripture, the Gospel of the 
Church is not dependent upon it; its purpose is to prevent us 
from maiming the data of Scripture through minimizing or 
distorting interpretation. Thus the Faith objectively speaking is a 
deposit once for all committed, in its fullness, to the Church, and 
that fullness is for ever attainable in Scripture; this same object 
is not to be grasped anywhere else than in the Church itself, 
through which it is transmitted to the individual as a life to be 
lived in conformity with the life of the Church which is the life 
of Christ’s Mystical Body.® In view of his reading of the Triden- 
tine decree it is hardly suprising that Mr Evans looks upon Pére 
Bouyer’s view as somewhat out of step with official Catholic 
teaching and seems doubtful of its ability to hold its place. It is 
however, in fact, St Thomas’s own teaching as set out in the 
introductory Question of the Summa Theologica, and in Book IV 
of the Contra Gentes.1° 

It is when Mr Evans describes the deeper conception of Tradi- 
tion, which he himself thinks will come near to solving the 
Catholic-Protestant deadlock, that we realize how much his 
reading of the Tridentine decree has misled him, and now near he 
comes to Pére Bouyer, and therefore to St Thomas. He holds that 
historical criticism ‘has made us aware of the continuing life of 
the Church in the first century as the very matrix out of which it 
has pleased God to give us his Word... . The more the New 
Testament is taken to bits the more it leads us back to a teaching, 
preaching, worshipping and living church as the background of 


9 The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VII, Supplementary Issue. 

10 Pére Bouyer himself establishes this in Chapter VI, ‘The Sovereign Authority of 
Scripture’, in his book, The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism, Harvill Press, 1956, 

page 130. 
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all its parts and as the setting in which alone they come alive. 
We are brought into touch with the transcript of a tradition 
which is constantly in movement.’ (page 493.) 

It is true, no doubt, that modern New Testament studies, 
employing the methods of historical criticism, have done much 
to make this historically more apparent than it formerly was. 
Catholics, however, would say that the contemporary and 
existing society to which they belong, and which they believe to 
be the Mystical Body of Christ on earth, has always made them 
aware by its teaching of the close interrelation of the Word 
proclaimed with the Word received in the Church’s understanding 
of the Gospel, and that its continuing life, not only in the first 
century but in every age, is the very matrix out of which it has 
pleased God to give us that Word. 

We are inclined to guess that what Mr Evans says of the 
embattled position of Catholicism owing to its involvement in 
a closed-system theology stems from his misconceptions con- 
cerning Tradition as described by the Council of Trent, and that 
he is here chasing whata Theology reviewer has recently spoken of 
as the tired old fox dubbed ‘propositional theology’. It is a 
pity this reviewer did not write ‘propositional revelation’, which 
is no doubt what he means. The confusion between revelation 
and theology is at the root of the ‘propositional’ controversy. 
For revelation is not theology and it is not propositional, though 
a proposition may be revealed. Theology, on the other hand, is 
of its very nature propositional. This is clear from the following 
passage in the Summa Theologica which has a high relevance to 
the whole of this discussion :!” 

‘The truth of the Faith is contained in Scripture in scattered 

manner and in widely differing ways, and in some of these 

ways obscurely. To draw out the truth of faith from the 

Scriptures requires long study and labour which cannot be 

undertaken by those he whom knowledge of the truth is 

necessary, because they are too busy or incapable of such study. 

And so it was necessary that from the sense of Scripture clear 

summaries (creeds and definitions) should be compiled, which 


11 Theology, November 1957, page 475. 

12 St Thomas of course represents the classical tradition of scholastic theology; his works, 
it is said, lay on the altar at the Council of Trent alongside the Bible. We shall not 

be treading on dangerous ground in taking him as a guide in ecumenical elucidation, 
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set before all the things to be believed; these are not something 

added to Scripture, but rather are drawn from it.’!3 

St Thomas is saying here that the articles of faith (summaries) 
are not God’s Word revealing, his self-disclosure in Christ. They 
are man’s word responding in faith by human formulation to 
what God has revealed. They safeguard the truth from distortion 
and error but do not and cannot exhaust its depths. They are 
uttered as it were in the person of the whole Church, which is 
united by its faith expressed and handed down in the creed. This 
faith is informed by charity and is found in all those who are 
visibly and by merit members of the Church (ibidem, ad 3). This 
utterance, the preparatory work for which is done by the 
theologians, has its beginnings in the insights of the faithful, the 
fruit of contemplation in private prayer and liturgical worship, 
where all, learned and simple alike, have their due share. The 
work of the theologian as such is one of scientific research, 

hilosophical thought and critical appreciation, all brought to 
ee upon the subject matter of divine revelation and pursued 
under the guidance of the rule of Faith. The purpose of these 
disciplines is that the depth and extent of its content may be 
made more readily accessible to the faithful, and by grace may 
be penetrated by them. 

Thus prayer and theology, in their different fashions, subserve 
but cannot of themselves guarantee that relative finality which 
makes an utterance of the Church, as an embodiment of its faith, 
immune from error. This guarantee belongs solely by a grace of 
state to the teaching magisterium vested-in the successors of the 
Apostles, in which the final and decisive verdict is that given by 
the successor of St Peter. In the next article (II-II, 1,10), St 
Thomas says that ‘it is the office of the Supreme Pontiff to sanction 
by his authority new creeds when needed, because it is his office 
to determine with finality what is to be believed, in such a way 
that it may be held with unshaken faith by all’. 

In other words, God’s revelation is in itself far from being an 
orderly system; it is scattered throughout the biblical record, it 
is given in widely differing ways, some of which can be extremely 
obscure.14 Nor can it be confined within the bounds of any system, 


13 Summa, II-Il, 1, 9, ad 1. 

14 Dr Josef Pieper speaks with authority on the philosophy and theology of St Thomas. 
The following quotation is relevant: ‘Medieval scholastics in general and St Thomas 

in particular tend to be represented as though they were the first thinkers to achieve 
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for in itself and in its total content it is above and beyond rational 
formulation.15 Yet in concession to the feebleness of human 
comprehension it must and should be made compendious by 
means of scientific rational theology.1* St Thomas spent his life 
in this work, but never for a moment with the idea that it could 
be a substitute for, let alone an improvement upon, God’s Word 
to men embodied in the Scriptures. This can only be truly known 
here by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and then only through a 
glass in a dark manner. The attainment of such knowledge is a 
process personal to the soul of each believer and it will reach 
finality only in the Beatific Vision. 

And so finally: ‘In the early morning of December 6, 1273, at 
Naples, something mysterious happened to Thomas Aquinas; 
something which inhibited and paralysed further composition. 
It was no news to him that, as compared with revelation itself, 
his Summa was like straw; the Summa itself had implied as much 
in its opening pages. But even straw had been useful, if only to 
show which way the prophetic spirit blows. Now even that was 
a thing of the past. Revelation had come to him, no longer as a 
subject for intellectual analysis and explanation, but as over- 
whelming reality. “I can write no more”, he told his companion, 
“for everything that I have written seems like straw, by compar- 
ison with the things which I have now seen, and which have been 


revealed to .”2? 


the ideal of a closed philosophical system. The Summa is taken as an example of the 
claim of human intelligence not only to construct an enclosed system of knowledge, 
but what is much more, to bring even the truths of revelation into a lucid and closely 
inter-related structure by means of rational proofs. The historical growth of this 
false and misleading picture is not easy to follow. No doubt many factors co-operated 
to produce it, and these factors have acted and reacted on one another. Opponents as 
well as followers have contributed to the misconception: not only the mistrust of 
natural reason characteristic of Augustinianism during the Reformation period, but also 
the efforts of Neo-Scholasticism to preserve its master, Thomas, from every taint or 
charge of agnosticism are responsible.’ (The Silence of St Thomas, by Josef Pieper, Faber, 
1957.) Anyone inclined to think of thomism as a closed-system philosophy or 
theology would do well to study the whole of this short but valuable essay. 

15 For a commentary on this, see God and the Unconscious, by Victor White, 0.P., Essay 
VII, ‘Revelation and the Unconscious’. Harvill Press, 1952. 

16 ‘St Thomas Aquinas, at the outset of his Summa, insists that the way of rational, 
scientific and systematic investigation is not the only approach to the understanding 
of divine things (Summa I, 1, 6 ad 3); he insists repeatedly that there is also an affective, 
mystical approach of such sort that the unlettered may attain to an understanding 
of the truths of faith higher even than that of the most learned and intellectually 
gifted. It is, he teaches, precisely the function of the indwelling Spirit of God through 
his sevenfold gifts so to enlighten the individual soul regarding the truths of faith.’ 
(Victor White, 0.P., op. cit., page 9.) 

17 Victor White, 0.P., op. cit., page 139. 
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IS NEWMAN’S THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT 
CATHOLIC? 


H. Francis Davis 


of development has appeared recently from the pen of 

Mr Owen Chadwick.! He concludes a painstaking his- 
torical account of theories on doctrinal development with a 
challenge to Newman’s claim to interpret Catholicism. “The 
question then for those who think Newman’s theology is Catholic, 
is this: these new doctrines, of which the Church had a feeling 
or inkling but of which she was not conscious—in what meaning- 
ful sense may it be asserted that these doctrines are not “new 
revelation” 

That development for Newman was, in a certain sense, from 
an ‘idea’ held wordlessly and unreflexively to a formulation in 
words, I agree. But I am sorry that Mr Chadwick has used in this 
summary a word as un-Newmanic as ‘feeling’. I agree that New- 
man was a notoriously untechnical writer, and it is true that, in 
at least one place in his letters, he uses the word ‘feeling’ to represent 
what he elsewhere calls our partial or unconscious recognition of 
a truth which we have not yet learnt to formulate. But it is also 
true that, at other times, Newman explicitly rejects both ‘feeling’ 
and ‘experience’ as words too subjective to represent our relation- 
ship to the object of Christian faith or theology. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that, in his Sermon of 1843, on ‘Development in 
Religious Doctrine’, he never once uses either of these words. Nor 
does he, I believe, use them in the Essay on Development. 

Mr Chadwick’s challenge is, first, to any claim that Newman's 
theology is Catholic; and, secondly, in the event of an affirmative 
answer, how can both Newman’s theory and Catholicism defend 
themselves against the charge of admitting new revelation. 

With regard to the first point, there is a suggestion in Mr 
Chadwick’s book that Catholic theology has never treated the 
questions of tradition and doctrinal development historically; and 


\ SERIOUS and sympathetic study of Newman’s theory 


1 Owen Chadwick: From Bossuet to Newman (Cambridge University Press; 25s.). 
2 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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that it is doubtful whether it can allow itself the freedom to do so. 
Mr Chadwick makes in his volume a careful study of some of the 
great counter-Reformation scholastics, who were exclusively and 
formally logical in their approach. They were concerned, as he 
understands them, mainly with a discussion of the possibilities of 
a theological conclusion being defined, or with a dialogue on the 
precise contribution made by the Church’s definition to the 
certainty of an otherwise fallible premise. Mr Chadwick clearly 
wonders whether there really can be a place in Catholic thought 
for so entirely different an approach as that of Newman. 

However unlikely it might appear in theory that the Church 
of Bossuet, on the one hand, and Suarez, Vasquez, De Lugo and 
Marin-Sola, on the other, might grant citizen-rights in her 
theological schools to so original and historically-minded a 
thinker as Newman, it cannot be denied that his place in our 
theology is by now firmly established. It may be allowable here 
to repeat the often-quoted words of Pope St Pius X: ‘For, as 
everyone knows, Henry Newman always defended the cause of 
the Catholic faith before the English public, so that his work 
was both a great benefit to his fellow-countrymen, and held in 
high esteem by our predecessors. For this reason he was deemed 
worthy to be made a cardinal by Leo XIII, a very sound judge of 
both men and matters. . . . Indeed, though things might be found 
which appear different from the usual theological mode of 
expression, nothing can be found which would arouse any 
suspicion of his faith. . . .’ 

It is true that, in the years immediately following Newman’s 
conversion, Catholic theology was at a low ebb. The main 
theologians in Rome were not even representative of the classical 
scholastic tradition. One of Newman’s chief critics in Rome was 
the unfortunate Passaglia, who later was to fall away from the 
Church. Outside of Rome, an unfortunate impression was 
created for a while by an impetuous convert of not many years 
standing, Brownson, who simply did not possess the breadth of 
view to be able to understand why any theory of development 
was necessary. In England and Scotland, among Catholics at least, 
Newman got a better reception. Newman himself has, of course, 
been one of the factors in the astounding revival of Catholic 
theology that has characterized the present century, especially 
3 A.S.S., 1908, XLI, p. 200. 
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since the modernist crisis was surmounted. No one could reason- 
ably maintain that the best Catholic theology of today is not 
historically minded. As far as the question of doctrinal develop- 
ment is concerned, there is a growing tendency for our theolo- 
gians to put forward explanations that are, either consciously or 
unconsciously, along Newmanic principles. Examples of these 
are Fr Karl Rahner, s.j.,4 of Innsbruck, Fr Taymans, s.j., of 
Louvain,® Fr Liégé, o.r., in Catholicisme,® and Professor E. 
Dublanchy in the Dictionnaire Théologique Catholique.?, What is 
still more significant is the growing use of Newman’s principles 
in the explanation and history of actual developments such as the 
Assumption and the Immaculate Conception. 

But does the Newman theory teach that developments are, 
when defined, new revelation: Newman himself, of course, 
wrote his Sermon and his Essay to prove they were not new 
revelation, in the proper sense of that word. That they are new 
statements of doctrine is obvious. There could not be any develop- 
ment in doctrine, unless something new in the way of under- 
standing arises. Mr Chadwick claims that, for Newman, this 
something new is more than a mere explanation of terms. That 
must clearly be admitted. A mere explanation of terms could 
hardly be called a development at all. It would hardly lead to an 
hypothesis, illustrated by a study of history, to account for it. 

Yet, on the other hand, if Newman had been able to accept the 
possibility of ‘new revelation’, he would also not have written 
a 445-page Essay to prove that developments were inevitable, 
even in a Church whose deposit of revelation was given by the 
Apostles, and who considered it her duty to preserve that deposit 
unchanged through the centuries. In this Newman was in agree- 
ment with Bossuet. No additions to the original deposit may be 
made. It is true that Newman felt bound to relinquish the 
Vincentian canon, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus: but 
only on the grounds of its being unpractical. He remained 
throughout loyal to the other Vincentian dictum, ‘Let what has 
been once revealed suffice.’ 

Mr Chadwick thinks that, to Newman’s mind, new dogmas 
are formulations of some original ‘wordless feeling or experience’ 
4 cf. Schriften zur Theologie, 

‘Le progrés du dogme’, Nouvelle Revue Théologique, tom. 71, 1949, pp. 687ff. 


Tom. III, 959-962. 
7 Tom. IV, 1606-1650. 
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in the Church. Hence, he argues, when such feeling are formulated 
for the first time, that must be regarded as a new revelation. It 
could not be regarded as having been revealed in the beginning, 
since a ‘feeling’ is not a revelation. Hence it can only be part of 
revelation after its subsequent formulation in so far as its definition 
by the Church is equivalent to revelation. ‘Newman’s theory, 
like that of Suarez, is dependent upon the contention that defini- 
tion by the Church is equivalent to revelation. If it were estab- 
lished (for example) in Catholic theology that “revelation ended 
at the death of the last apostle”, Newman’s theory could hardly 
survive without a restatement so drastic as to leave it almost 
unrecognizable.’® Such is the grave charge made by Mr Chadwick. 

If the charge were true, Newman would be the first to wish to 
restate his theory. He never hesitated in his belief that public 
revelation ceased with the end of the apostolic age. “The point to 
be ascertained’, said Newman, ‘is the unity and identity of the 
idea with itself through all stages of its development from first to 
last, and there are seven tokens that it may rightly be accounted 
one and the same all along.’® And previously, in the Sermon on 
Developments, Newman had written: ‘As definitions are not 
intended to go beyond their subject, but to be adequate to it, so 
the dogmatic statements of the Divine Nature used in our con- 
fessions, however multiplied, cannot say more than is implied in 
the original idea, considered in its completeness, without risk of 
heresy. Creeds and dogmas live in the one idea which they are 
designed to express, and which alone is substantive; and are 
necessary only because the human mind cannot reflect upon that 
idea, except piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and entireness, 
nor without resolving it into a series of aspects and relations.’!® 
The Fathers of Ephesus and Chalcedon, though they put forward 
a new definition, protested that they were but declaring the faith 
of Nicea. And yet they did in some sense define something new. 

Newman’s theory will never be understood, however, unless 
one bears in mind that he is not considering dogmas piecemeal, 
and showing how an earlier expression can develop into a later 
one. He is concerned with the development of the Church’s 
understanding of a great original unified ‘idea’ or ‘divine fact’, 
8 O. Chadwick, op. cit., p. 160. 


9 Essay on Development, p. 206. 
10 Oxford University Sermons, pp. 331-2. 
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given during the apostolic era in the form of propositions, but 
itself never ‘being compassed by those very propositions’, for it 
‘would not be ak nor fathomed by a thousand’. 

It must be remembered that the theory was devised by Newman 
to solve a problem written over the face of Christian history. He 
did not turn to this hypothesis until he had rejected three rival 
hypotheses. One of the rejected hypotheses was that Christianity 
had been corrupted from the beginning, that it had nowhere 
remained true to the original, and that it had grown by adding 
and syncretizing elements from other religions. This, the ‘liberal’ 
view, Newman had never seriously entertained. It was out of 
harmony with faith in the Incarnation and divinely guided Church. 

He had also rejected as unrealistic the attempt to ‘correct’ and 
purify historical religion by applying the Vincentian canon and 
rejecting everything which could not be proved to have been 
held everywhere, at all times, and by all Christians. This H.C.F. 
solution was an abstraction. It would only result in a pa 
Christianity, and ultimately must be seen to be incompatible 
with faith in a divinely guided Church. 

But Newman also felt he must reject a common ‘solution’ put 
forward by Catholics, which just denied the problem, and stated 
that all present ‘developments’ had always been held in their 
present a but that they were not all mentioned in ancient 
documents because of a supposed disciplina arcani. Thus, for 
instance, in this view, frequent private confession and a belief in 
the Immaculate Conception would be as expressly recognized 
in the second century as they are today; and their not being 
mentioned in documents would be due to the custom of protec- 
ting sacred truths from the knowledge of the non-Christian. 
This theory, explained Newman, is untenable, among other 
reasons, because the disciplina arcani was observed neither at all 
times nor in all places. 

Unless some other hypothesis were possible, there appeared 
to be no acceptable solution to the historical problem of the 
relationship of modern to ancient Christianity. Such were the 
circumstances in which Newman proposed his hypothesis that, 
where a deep and living truth is held with conviction by a com- 
munity, it must grow and develop in those minds if it is to remain 
true to itself. Mere change, however, would be no guarantee of 
11 Oxford University Sermons, p. 332. 
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truth; for changes—in this corruptible world of ours—are not 
always developments. Every group of Christians in the world 
has changed. Is it possible to devise a group of tests whereby we 
may know, among so many ‘churches’ which have changed, 
which Church appears to be the true development of the Church 
of the early centuries? The argument quickly pointed to Rome, so 
Newman was convinced, since no other Church could make a 
plausible claim to the continuity and unity and faithful growth 
which alone could prove essential identity. 

Note that Newman’s theory is in support of a Church as 
contrasted with other claimants. It is not a yardstick whereby 
the individual can judge of the lawfulness of individual develop- 
ments. It is in this last aspect that we can see the greatest difference 
between Newman’s Essay and the discussions of the great scholas- 
tics. The latter were not really putting forward their hypothesis 
for a developing Church, such that Newman’s would later be a 
rival. The discussions of Suarez may still have their value towards 
the purpose for which they were composed. But neither Suarez 
nor Vasquez, nor any other of those scholastic solutions could 
contribute seriously towards a solution of the historical problem 
as to whether, in the rise and fall of human polities and theologies 
down through nineteen centuries, the original Church of Christ, 
the New Israel, the People of God, had somewhere been lost or 
divided or destroyed, or whether it is still to be found in that 
group of Christians which still has its centre in Rome. If New- 
man’s hypothesis is accepted, and his application is approved, then 
the Church of Rome today must be the one True Fold of the 
Redeemer. As a result of that initial research, it will no longer 
be necessary to test each individual dogma in the light of history. 
The criticism of Newman has been made that, if we accept his 
view, we should be ready to jettison those dogmas which cannot 
be shown clearly to be developments. This is to misunderstand 
his purpose. He sought to prove that the developments, as a 
whole, could be shown to be sound. The soundness of individual 
dogmas, once made, was guaranteed, according to Newman, not 
by the hypothesis of developments and the application of the 
seven tests, but by the ‘infallible teaching authority’. 

However, as Mr Chadwick points out, Newman did have a 
theory as to how, in the actual life of the Church, ‘new’ dogmas 
were reached. It is characteristic of Newman to insist that they 
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were not normally reached by syllogistic reasoning. But it is 
important to recognize that his objection to formal logic is 
psychological, not metaphysical. He objects to it partly because 
it has little power, of itself, to persuade, and change the heart; 
and partly because people make claims for it that are not true 
to actual life. An example of the latter mistake was the common 
assumption that, if we do not reason syllogistically, we do not 
reason at all. In everyday life, said Newman, we rarely do reason 
syllogistically. Yet we do reason. All men have a reason, though 
not all can give a reason. Not only do we normally argue or 
reason informally, we normally do it unreflexively. 

Mr Chadwick recognizes that, in Newman’s theory, truth 
develops in the mind by a process of informal, yet true, reasoning. 
This is why I was sorry that he exaggerates Newman’s opposition 
to, and distrust of, logic. For when such emphasis comes along- 
side of the suggestion that Newman’s starting-point for develop- 
ment was a kind of feeling or experience, the reader might easily 
get the impression that Newman’s process of development, 
whether in the Church or the individual, was not a reasoning 
process. Newman’s fundamental belief in reason is shown by the 
fact that he made logical sequence a test of faithful developments. 
Mr Chadwick seems unduly to exaggerate the differences between 


the first and second edition of the Essay, in order to suggest that, _ 


in deference to Roman theologians, Newman opens up ‘the 
possibility of a stronger affirmation of the place of logic in 
theology and therefore in development’. I have re-read both 
editions carefully, but find it hard to see any essential alteration 
in favour of logic, in the formal sense. Newman’s position is 
exactly the same in both editions. Developments should follow 
logically from the original idea. On the other hand, they are not 
reached by the exercise of formal logic, but rather by that 
subconscious or unreflexive reasoning, which Newman was later 
to put under the control of the illative sense. ‘An idea under one 
or other of its aspects grows in the mind by remaining there; it 
becomes familiar and distinct, and is viewed in its relations; it 
leads to other aspects, and these again to others, subtle, recondite, 
original, according to the character, intellectual and moral, of the 
recipient; and thus a body of thought is formed without his 
recognizing what is going on within him.’ What happens in the 
individual mind, happens in a group of minds; and, in the case 
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of the Church, the whole is watched over by the Holy Spirit. 
Finally, ‘logic is brought in to arrange and inculcate what no 
science was employed in gaining’.!* 

It may be objected that Newman’s original ‘idea’ can only be 
fairly described in Mr Chadwick’s words, i.e. as a feeling or 
experience. Newman, at least, would not have agreed. Nothing 
is clearer than that his ‘idea’ or ‘impression’ or ‘tradition of the 
Apostles’ or “divine fact’ had a purely intellectual meaning. 
It was the objective revelation of divine truth that was in the 
beginning entrusted to the Church, and had been handed down 
to each succeeding generation. It was characteristic of Newman 
in insisting that this underlying revealed truth could never be 
totally conveyed in a few, or even in a multitude of, propositions. 
Newman speaks of ‘the tradition of the Apostles, committed 
to the whole Church in its various constituents and functions 
per modum unius’.1® “What is meant by the depositum?’ he wrote 
in an unpublished essay of 1868. ‘Is it a list Pi articles that can be 
numbered? No, it is a large philosophy; all parts of which are 
connected together, and in a certain sense correlative together, so 
that he who knows one part may be said to know all, as ex pede 
Herculem.’ This ‘philosophy’ he sometimes called the ‘inward 
idea of divine truth’, or the ‘inward belief’ or the ‘great sight’. 
The devout faithful, as well as the theologians, contemplate this 
object of their faith through the ages, and they cannot help 
growing in their understanding of it. They do not change the 
object, nor add to it, they merely learn to possess it more richly 
and more deeply. “The mind which is habituated to the thought 
of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally turns, as I have 
said, with a devout curiosity to the contemplation of the Object 
. its adoration, and begins to form statements concerning 

im.’14 

But we do not try to convert the one original impression or 
Object into many. The whole purpose of all our later formulations 
is to return to the original unity, so that we shall possess it in its 
unity more articulately. “This being the case, all our attempts to 
delineate our impression of him go to bring out one idea, not 


two or three or four; not a philosophy, but an individual idea in 


12 Essay on Development, p. 190. 
13 Rambler, vol. 1 (new series), 1859, p. 205. 
14 Oxford University Sermons, p. 329. 
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its separate aspects.’15 It is characteristic of Newman’s non- 
technicality that he will reject the word ‘philosophy’ when he is 
afraid it will convey too abstract an idea, while he uses it when he 
wishes to convey the unity underlying manifold expression. 

The development is not normally from one proposition to 
another. It is rather an expression, often after much labour, of 
what had been accepted unreflexively and without realizing it 
when one accepted the original idea. ‘For though the develop- 
ment of ah idea is a deduction of proposition from proposition, 
these propositions are ever formed in and round the idea itself 
(so to speak), and are in fact one and all only aspects of it.’1® 

Many modern Catholic theologians have explanations of the 
actual development of doctrine, which are very similar to that of 
Newman. Take, for instance, Fr Taymans.!? In so far as I under- 
stand him, he explains how in all knowledge of reality, when 
an object of consciousness is perceived, it is only partially grasped 
for what it is. What we already know, we possess, but not ade- 
quately. There is always room for growing in our possession of it. 
What is true of all knowledge is especially true, he says, of super- 
natural knowledge. We grasp it while all the time being conscious 
that we are grasping it inadequately. The knowledge of this 
makes us struggle to grasp it more adequately. 

He puts the same truth in another way by saying that every 
statement affirms virtually much more than it states. The state- 
ment that Christ is the Son of God involves a background which 
can only slowly be assimilated. When the faithful adhere to an 
article of faith, they implicitly affirm all that in the real order is 
bound up with that article. 

Fr Taymans also regards the ultimate object of faith and 
theology as one. He calls it simply Christ as present by faith in 
his Church. Thus it is that Christians throughout the ages strive 
to understand him more deeply. The only guide the Christian 
has is the sum of propositions by means of which it has been 
handed down. But those propositions imply much more than 
they say. Through these propositions Christ himself is conveyed 
to us, and by means of them we find our way to him, under the 
help of the Holy Spirit. All understanding, as an attempt to get to 


15 Op. Cit., P. 330. 
16 Op. cit., p. 334. ' 
17 Op. cit. 
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the underlying truth, involves a synthesis of data already given. 
Such a synthesis in so far as it sheds new understanding on the 
truth already given can be called a development. 

Father Karl Rahner puts forward an interpretation of the 
development of dogmas which also has many likenesses to that of 
Newman. What does it mean, he asks, to say that the deposit was 
closed with the death of the Apostles: Clearly it cannot mean 
that the Apostles left a definite number of strictly fixed proposi- 
tions, which would form a sort of final code, in such a way that 
subsequent generations of Christians would merely comment 
upon them. Revelation, says Fr Rahner, is a dialogue between 
God and man, in which something happens in our regard, and all 
that is imparted to us relates to this happening. Though the 
original propositions in which that salvation-event is handed 
down to us always remain true and may not be rejected, yet it is 
the understanding of the event which matters more than the form 
of words. The believing Church possesses the object of belief, 
i.e. Christ, his Spirit, the pledge of life, and the gift of eternity. 
No form of words can fully grasp this. The understanding of this 
object develops much more by the light of faith and contemplation, 
meditating on the articles of the creeds and propositions of 
Scripture in an atmosphere of living contact with the object of 
belief, Jesus Christ, than it does by mere logical deduction. 

Fr Rahner, like Newman and Fr Taymans, emphasizes that no 
human sentences can express adequately their object. Since 
the dogmas of the Church are finite expressions of infinite truth, 
it is clear that only the guidance of the Holy Spirit can enable 
the Church to keep her gaze fixed on the revealed object of her 
faith, which is always greater than any propositions that attempt 
to express that object. 

Fr Liégé understands the actual process of doctrinal develop- 
ment in a similar way. ‘In many cases of development, theological 
reasoning merely brings a belated support to the Catholic sense 
reflected in the Church’s life (sens catholique vécu). It is seldom 
that theological reasoning alone gives rise to a development. In 
any case, it is not by virtue of the theological middle term of 
scientific argument that the Church asserts the homogeneity of a 
dogmatic development with the word of God. Faith alone 
becomes the direct motive of adhesion, and no longer faith 
mediated by a logical process. The true theory of development is 
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the living and active tradition of the Church, the continuing of 
Pentecost.’1® 

If | have succeeded in reporting these recent Catholic theologians 
with any degree of accuracy, it is clear that they are all striving 
to express a realistic theory of how development actually takes 
place within the Body of Christ. This preoccupation with the 
actual life of the believing community, so characteristic of the 
approach of many thinkers today, and so much more historical 
in outlook than the more abstract approach before Newman, 
shows how Newman has, in the middle of this century, come to 
represent much of what is best in present theology. It is a mistake 
to understand this as a rejection or even substitute for the older 
scholastic approach. Newman himself admits that the logical 
sciences, together, perhaps we should add, with the study of 
history, still have their importance to enable us to ‘arrange and 
inculcate what no science was employed in gaining’. !n his 
oratorical manner, Newman exaggerates for effect. He does not 
maintain that science must be excluded from the process of 
gaining deeper understanding of the faith. “One does not see how 
it can be faith to adopt the premisses, and unbelief to accept the 
conclusion.’!® But normally science is too limited and too abstract 
for ‘the spontaneous process which goes on within the mind is 
higher and choicer than that which is logical; for the latter, being 
scientific, is common property, and can be taken and made use of 
by minds who are personally strangers, in any true sense, both to 
the ideas in question and to their development’ 2° 

After Newman had joined the Church, he found in the 
Church’s teaching about the living tradition reflected in the 
consensus fidelium much to support the idea of a living tradition, 
such as was supported by his Essay on Development. In his Rambler 
article, ‘On Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine’, he 
quoted Bishop Ullathorne: ‘And it is the devout who have the 
surest instinct in discerning the mysteries of which the Holy 
Spirit breathes the grace through the Church, and who, with as 
sure a tact, reject what is alien from her teaching.’ Later in the 
same passage, Ullathorne quoted St Augustine: ‘In matters 
whereupon the Scripture has not spoken clearly, the custom of 


18 Liégé, op. cit., p. 961. 
19 Essay on Development, 
20 Loc. cit., p. 211. 
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the people of God, or the institutions of our predecessors, are to 
be held as law.’2? As a matter of historical study, Newman argued 
that there was a time when many of the Ecclesia Docens (in its 
wider sense, as referring to individual bishops and local councils) 
were unfaithful to the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, while the 
majority of the Ecclesia docta remained faithful. 

It is surely undeniable that, in a Church watched over by the 
Holy Spirit of Truth, understanding of revealed truth should 
grow through the lived faith and daily contemplation of the 
faithful. The meaning and content of this truth, which is the 
mystery of Christ in his Church, may be expressed by bishops, 
doctors, and the mass of the faithful, and reflected in liturgies, 
rites, ceremonies and customs. Naturally, these are not all on the 
same footing. But all are part of the Body of Christ, and in all 
of them there is lived the life of Christ’s members by the faith of 
Christ indwelling. It is ultimately for the teaching Church to 
decide, with the help of the Holy Spirit, which of the professed 
developments are faithful to the original deposit of sound 
teaching. Newman’s tests were not meant to take the place of that 
teaching Church. They are helps, first, to judge of a of mer tan 
claiming to be faithful; and, secondly, after acceptance, to defend 
and inculcate its genuineness and the truth of the Church that 
professes it. 
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Tue ends, we are always being told, do not justify the means. But 
after seeing Le Désert de Pigalle, the most recent film of Léo Joannon, 
it is difficult not to suspect that this is the argument employed by the 
director to justify his particular genre of film-making. Unless, indeed, 
he does not really mean to justify it at all, but only to sell it: this 
suggestion is so furiously denied by many competent Catholic critics 
abroad that one hesitates to persist in it, but the suspicion nevertheless 
obstinately endures. 

However, Joannon’s attitude to religion remains ambiguous, to say 
the least of it. One reads that he was educated by the Jesuits and ‘regu 
d’eux un christianisme profond, viril et totalitaire’, and that his whole 
aim in making films on religious subjects is to make sure that his 
audience remain engaged. That may well be so, but the methods he 
employs are apt to make one feel that the audience remain engaged for 
dubious reasons. All intelligent Catholics deplore the kind of St- 
Sulpicien film which reduces religion to favour and to prettiness, 
removing any element of dilemma, and suggesting that all you have 
to do is to be good and let who will be clever. Thus, for instance, the 
French Sorcier du Ciel or the popular American Come to the Stable. 
At the opposite pole come fee of uncompromising intellectual 
honesty a limited commercial appeal, such as Bresson’s Journal d’un 
Curé de Campagne or Paddy Chayevsky’s Marty. In between, in uneasy 
equilibrium—or so it seems to English eyes—lies the type of film made 
by Joannon. 

The first to come our way was Le Défroqué, that savage, sensational 
study of a man who deliberately turned his back on the priesthood 
because of intellectual pride. The two sequences which made one 
anxious were the by now notorious consecration of the winein a night- 
club, and the inexcusable violence of the climax, with its febrile cross- 
cutting and the shocking final murder with the crucifix, which was, 
incidentally, cut from the London version; even the wonderful per- 
formance of Pierre Fresnay as the unfrocked Morand failed entirely 
to neutralize the inherent unwholesomeness of the film’s atmosphere. 
After this came Le Secret de Soeur Angéle, which has never reached 
London at all, but which caused a certain amount of eyebrow-raisi 
when it was shown at the Berlin festival in 1956. This was not so oak 
on account of its theme, which was the interesting one of a nun who is 
also a qualified doctor, and who takes her own line when involved 
not only in a murder but also an outbreak of plague: since her Superior 
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has ordered her to travel south in plain clothes she is also, not surprisingly 
since she is very personable, exposed to emotional complications as 
well. This is handled sensibly, but what appeared less forgivable is a 
sequence in a waterfront brothel which really seemed gratuitous, as 
much aesthetically as anything else. 

With the latest film, one’s discomfort is more pronounced, for the 
subject is even more sensational. Pierre Trabaud, who took the part of 
the young man in Le Défroqué (and is currently playing Cliff in the 
Paris production of Look Back in Anger), here Ba Janin, a young 
Mission de Paris priest who is posted to the tough Pigalle district 
specifically to deal. with the prostitutes. During the day he works as 
barman or whatever but, work over, he goes back to say Mass in his 
bare little room with a curious collection of devout and recollected 
locals for his congregation. This is faultlessly presented, as is the 
interesting sequence of the meeting of the priests when their bishop 
first waits a com and then speaks of the special dangers of their work. 
Joannon himself plays the leading ‘caid’, who runs a set of girls in the 
district, and the enchanting Annie Girardot is Josy, the girl who, sadly, 
finds in the priest the first man really to take her fancy. The neigh- 
bourhood is cynically aware of the priest’s identity and aims, but the 
more his influence over the girls grows, the more resentful is the 
reaction to his presence. Eventual} « interferes more drastically, and 
the ‘caid’ moves into action; with his gang he calls on Janin to threaten 
and then to beat him up—first with scientific blows and then proceed- 
ing neatly to dislocate his vertebrae—altogether a most sickening scene. 
In the end Janin totters out of hospital in answer ty a call for help and, 
because she will not give away his whereabouts, Josy is fatally stabbed, 
and dies to the childish voices of the little girls who go singing to their 
solemn communion up the steps to the Sacré Coeur. 

Now, one can quite see that this is the kind of picture that a great 
many people would pay to see; and, too, that they would anaes be 
introduced to a conception of Christianity as a working practical 
framework to life which might be quite novel to them, clearly an 
admirable result. But all the same this is a shocking film, because of the 
violence as well as the carnality; because of the sentimentality of its 
climax as much as the grossness of its dialogue. Does the apostolic end 
justify the doubtful means? I find it difficult to say an unequivocal 
“Yes’: but I may be quite wrong. 


MARYVONNE BUTCHER 
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ETHICS AND THE PLAY OF INTELLIGENCE 


CorNELIuS ERNST, O.P. 


T is not usual, in this country at least,! for Catholic moral philo- 
| ae and theologians to question the metaphysical status of the 

principles which they employ in their arguments. God and man are 
taken for granted, and morality is presented as a systematic description 
of the order which ideally obtains between them and of man’s defection 
from that order. The importance of such a procedure is hardly to be 
denied: a programme, a map of life, coherently and consistently 
recommended, answers to our present perplexities. And 
yet these perplexities cannot all be satisfactorily resolved in a program- 
matic way. For our perplexities are not merely first-level perplexities, 
which may be defined in terms of a restricted number of possible 
courses of action in a world whose intelligible articulation is something 
securely achieved, and which may thus be resolved in terms of the 
recommendation of just one of these courses of action. Our perplexities 
are also (when they are acknowledged) second-level perplexities, 
concerned with the articulation itself, throwing into question the very 
nature of the order obtaining between man and God. Our morality 
cannot be wholly derived from a metaphysics established without 
explicit reference to morality. We can no ee merely insert our 
action into a programme; to attempt to do so, to refuse to admit the 
existence of second-level perplexity, is to evade a responsibility, the 
serious acceptance of which could and normally should creatively 
achieve a fresh, a more interior insight into our relationship to God 
by deliberately taking the strain of the question in order to offer an 
answer. Foursquare bluffness, whatever authoritative sanctions may 
be claimed for it, simply will not do here; for that moral inwardness 
to which we are here trying to point cannot simply be confronted 
with imperatives, however wholesomely reasonable their enchainment: 
the inwardness is essentially a susligle possibility, available to our 
reflexion only by advertence to the styles of moral discourse in which 
it has been variously realized in history. 

‘Styles’ of moral discourse might be said to be the real promoters of 
the dramatic action in which Professor Mackinnon seems to have found 
a form for his study of ethical theory.2 Perhaps this is to practise a kind 
of interpretation of his work not unlike his own interpretations of the 


1 Compare, for instance, the excellent essays in Morale Chrétienne et Requétes Contem- 
poraines (Casterman, 90 fr. belg.). 
2 D. M. Mackinnon, A Study in Ethical Theory. (A. and C. Black; 21s.) 
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familiar figures to be found in any account of ethical theories, and if 
this is so he cannot complain. But it is important that the prospective 
reader of his study should not be put off (or for that matter solicited) 
by the list of contents: Utilitarianism, Kant, Butler; the old familiar 
faces, one might think. But the faces are not merely made up and tricked 
out in the latest fashion; they are animated and made to deliver them- 
selves of relevant utterance with a life and an accent which, for all their 
individual variety, are recognizably Professor Mackinnon’s very own. 
And this is the special merit of his outstandingly intelligent and 
consistently, insistently perceptive study: that he unfailingly sustains 
with his own mie and vigorous life a sharply characterized 
dramatic dialogue, the progressive movement of which creates a truly 
living image of our moral being. 

Professor Mackinnon has two qualities which make the study of his 
book peculiarly rewarding: a delicate and developed sympathy for the 
variety of styles in which moral philosophers Sane in one way or 
another attempted to elicit this central mystery of our moral being; 
and a resolute, informed conviction that this mystery is indeed central, 
unique, however variously it has been deployed and determined 
conceptually. His sympathy is quite chameleon-like: set him beside 
any historically given form of ethical doctrine, and he glows and 
| ape with the colour of it. Ultimately this sympathetic receptivity, 

is capacity variously to expose himself, is rooted in the feeling for 
the central mystery; unlike the moral philosophers who concern them- 
selves in England today with the analysis of ethical language, Professor 
Mackinnon is engaged in the real moral debates of our time, his concerns 
do not have the air of being circumscribed by the etiquette of the 


Senior Common Room. 


But this is not to say that Professor Mackinnon does not suffer from 
the defects of his special virtues. If his sympathy is chameleon-like, his 
own quite individual style sometimes gives the impression (if the 
vulgarity be permitted) of a chameleon set beside a tartan; and more 
seriously, it occasionally tempts him into what must quite firmly be 
called attitudinizing. A specially marked instance of this occurs in his 
final chapter, where he is discussing the problem set by M. Camus of the 
Spanish Catholics who, as Professor Mackinnon puts it, ‘remaining 
convinced of the truth of their faith . . . protest against the readiness 
of the Catholic Church to rely on every sort of coercive method to 
extend and maintain its sway’. 


It will not be found surprising that a writer in BLACKFRIARS should 
be specially sensitive to this sort of remark; but my point is not to deny 
that conflicts between ‘faith’ and ‘freedom’ are possible: they are 
possible and even frequent. My point is that Professor Mackinnon is 
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content to accept this conflict and categorize it in his second-level 
analysis without troubling to inquire whether this unique faith, the 
Catholic faith, might not, at the level of immediate and concrete 
debate, provide a solution to this particular instance of the conflict. 
The fact that such problems exist is sufficient for Professor Mackinnon 
because his sympathy allows him simultaneously to adopt | een to 
strike) both opposed attitudes; we are not far here from an indulgence 
in ‘problems’ bor their own sake, a sense that one’s moral being is 
somehow heightened by the mere fact of having become problematic. 
And this again reflects a deep and evasive uncertainty about the central 
mystery at our moral being; Professor Mackinnon is ‘on edge’ (to use 
his own frequently repeated phrase) in the presence of any simple 
ontological affirmation of this mystery; he would far rather evoke it by 
the successive adoption of a multiplicity of styles, refer to it by a succes- 
sion of bearings, than simply situate himself in it, coincide with it 
squarely. Professor Mackinnon’s intelligence is constantly at play, he is 
Homo Ludens antonomastice; but ‘play’ is an ambivalent notion. 


What, after all we may fairly ask, makes this play possible: What 
allows Professor Mackinnon so successfully to assume his many réles, 
to sustain them with such convincing and diversely realized enthusiasm? 
Weintend here merely to recall the scintilla animae of the early medievals, 
the synderesis of St Thomas.3 Metaphysical affirmation need not always 
be foursquare (as Professor Mackinnon sometimes seems to think); it 
need not necessarily absorb the moral in the cosmological. It is not 
merely our capacity diversely to evaluate but also our capacity to adopt 
diverse styles of evaluation which need to be rooted explicitly in the 
inexhaustible fertility of our spiritual being: St Thomas’s discussion of 
the mutual engagement of the ‘interior’ and ‘exterior’ acts of our moral 
action in I-II, 18-20 gives us some notion of how this might be achieved, 
the elements of a moral topology. But once we make this metaphysical 
affirmation of a moral centre (an affirmation now rich with all that we 
have learned from Professor Mackinron), we recover, witha newinsight, 
the lineaments of an order between man and God, the old programme 
with a new dimension of depth, the sense of the person manifest and 
manifesting in the human nature. The metaphysical determinateness 
of the one world we inhabit remains, but includes now an awareness 
of the active character of our inhabitation of it: we are contained within 
a God who is Lord of history as well as of nature. The determinateness 
is relevant; we may see how it is relevant if, beside Professor Mackin- 
non’s category of the apostle, we set the category of the martyr. The 
apostle is presented to us in terms of an analysis of what St Paul says 


3 Cf. the ‘Renseignements Techniques’ of T. Deman, 0.?., in his edition for the Revue 
des Jeunes of II-II, 47-56, La Prudence, pp. 375-523, especially pp. 430 sq., pp. 478 sq. 
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about himself in If Corinthians: a concrete manifestation of value in a 
life informed by a conviction of ‘certain metaphysical propositions’, a 
transparent submission to Christ. But Professor Mackinnon’s presenta- 
tion is once again too sympathetic; the conviction is Paul’s merely, 
we are invited to acknowledge the value whether or not we share the 
conviction, almost by a willing suspension of disbelief. But St Paul, 
and St Ignatius of Antioch, were also martyrs, as, say, Cranmer in the 
last resort was not; and our acknowledgment of the value of a death 
which seals a testimony depends constitutively upon our admission of the 
determinate truth of the testimony. In spite of all Professor Mackinnon 
says at this point, I cannot feel certain that he has ever quite ceased to 
speak in oratio obliqua. 

An attempt “me, made in this notice to situate Professor Mac- 
kinnon’s study in the context of a classical metaphysical tradition, an 
attempt the success of which is to be estimated by no means merely in 
terms of an uncovering of any deficiencies in his study, but primarily 
in terms of an enlargement of the perspectives of the tradition necessi- 
tated by the attempt so to situate it. And this has meant that the particu- 
larities of Professor Mackinnon’s analyses (particularities which the 
present writer is hardly competent to discuss) have been unfairly 
ignored. Yet it is these particularities which make his book especially 
important, above all for the scholastic. It is to be hoped that all scholas- 
tics anys Pee enigmatic, anonymous Thomists at whom 
Professor Mackinnon glances in footnotes) will perform the exercise of 
working through his book; at the very least, their active hold upon 
their principles will gain in suppleness and agility. 


R. L. STEVENSON AND THE LEPERS 


GEORGE MARSHALL 


devoted his life to the lepers at Molokai should be written by a 

Scots freethinker, a grandson of the manse, is curious. That it 
should be the cause of a controversy which made Father Damien’s 
name known throughout the world, and which may yet make it even 
better known and venerated, is an indication of the often seemingly 
round-about way in which God chooses that his will be done on earth. 
No two men with less in common and with less possible mutual 
sympathy than Father Damien and Robert Louis Stevenson could 


Tt the first biography of the Belgian missionary priest who 
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easily be imagined. The one a Belgian peasant who only just managed 
to qualify academically for ordination, and who took the ceremony of 
being covered with a funeral pall at his profession so seriously and so 
literally that he promptly henna to be exiled to a living death 
in the leper colony at Molokai: the other a brilliant young Scots 
writer whose one object in life appeared to be to achieve a reputation 
as a wit and conversationalist. Their paths never crossed even. But 
Stevenson landed at Molokai a month after Damien’s death, and was 
possessed shortly afterwards by a religious determination to defend 
Damien’s reputation. The story is well known but what is not generall 
realized is that: (1) Stevenson had little time for missionaries in pict 
either Catholic or Protestant (he was associated in South Sea politics 
with the anti-missionary faction); and (2) his first impressions of Damien 
(based on what observers in Molokai told him) were not too favourable 
— it was only after reaching Australia some weeks later that he became 
a fervent admirer of Damien. What changed his mind is the biggest 
mystery in Stevenson’s biography, though it is one that few, if any, 
of his many biographers have noticed, much less faced. 

Stevenson visited Molokai in April 1889, in the course of his first 
Pacific voyage, and stayed there for eight days. Molokai was no longer 
the scene of eatin vice and squalor that it had been on Damien’s 
arrival, but it was inevitably still full of pitiful sights. Stevenson was 
horrified as any man would be. ‘I have seen sights that cannot be told, 
and heard stories that cannot be repeated’, he writes to Sir Sidney 
Colvin (June 1889). That sort of feeling one expects; but what one 
does not expect is this (from the same dont ‘I never admired my 
poor race so much, nor (strange as it may seem) loved life more than 
in the settlement. A horror of moral beauty hangs over the place.’ 
This is an unusual response, and if we bear in mind also his sense of 
shame at not being able to help (‘I was happy, only ashamed of myself 
that I was here for no good’) we can begin to understand why Molokai 
became so important to him. For the first time in his life he saw people 
(particularly the sisters) behave as he would have them behave, and 
yet at the same time he found himself incapable of doing likewise. 


His wife tells us that he followed Damien’s life ‘like a detective’, but 
he was not at first very impressed by what he heard. One is tempted 
to suspect that he was jealous of the ignorant peasant who had Ses 
able to do what he himself would have liked to do but could not. His 
detective work was carried out under difficulties. In the first place 
Stevenson had no knowledge of the native tongue and was therefore 
unable to question most of the patients. Furthermore, his anti-Catholic 
prejudice (which was as strong, as obvious and as reluctant as his 
prejudice against Jews) made him give insufficient weight to the 
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testimony of the Sisters and of Joseph Dutton, Father Damien’s 
assistant, and too much weight to the evidence of local Protestants. 
‘My sympathies’, he admits, ‘flow never with so much difficulty as 
towards Catholic virtues. The passbook kept with heaven stirs me 
with anger and laughter. One of the sisters calls the place “The ticket 
office to heaven” .’ Most of the evidence he listened to was slanderous 
in character. It would be a mistake to imagine that Damien was 
popular in Molokai—to the administrators he was a confounded 
nuisance, to the patients he was a stern teacher who seized by force 
the instruments for making liquor and waged war on immorality in 
every form (and at the time of his arrival there was plenty of it). 
Rumour had it that Damien had contracted leprosy through illicit 
relations with female lepers. Stevenson heard, and apparently believed, 
this and other rumours. He admired Damien, acted, but he was at 
the time quite willing to repeat rumours which he afterwards castigated * 
with violence. His letter to Colvin treats the subject almost humorously : 
‘Of old Damien, whose weaknesses and worse perhaps I heard fully, 
I think only the more. It was a European peasant: dirty, bigoted, 
untruthful, unwise, tricky, but superb with generosity, residual candour 
and fundamental good-humour: porrnae, he had done wrong (it 
might take hours of insult) and he would undo what he had done and 
like his corrector better. A man, with all the grime and paltriness of 
mankind, but a saint and a hero all the more for that.’ This is more 
tolerant, but it is no less libellous, than the letter of the Reverend Dr 
Hyde which was later to arouse Stevenson’s anger. 


Stevenson was apparently not aware of it, but the Board of Health 
for Honolulu had carried out an inquiry into the rumours in 1887, 
two years before Stevenson’s visit. The results of this inquiry, which 
were to the effect that Damien may have been dirty but was certainly 
none of the other things he was accused of being, should have scotched 
the rumours for good, though they did not. Obviously someone had 
an interest in keeping such rumours alive. It would have been an easy 
matter for Stevenson to have studied the report of the inquiry, but the 
matter was not important enough at the time for him to take the 
trouble. The result is that when the time came for him to defend 
Damien’s memory he had no evidence to produce and had to depend 
on striking a rhetorical pose while accepting, for the sake of argument, 
the truth of the rumours. The most remarkable things about the defence 
are: (1) that by and large it was successful; and (2) Stevenson had 
obviously ceased to believe in the rumours himself though he had no 
fresh evidence to go on. 


The attack by Dr Hyde, a Congregational minister in Honolulu, 
was viciously phrased, but in content was no worse than Stevenson’s 
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own remarks in his letter to Colvin. It took the form of a letter from 
Dr Hyde to the Rev. H. B. Gage of Sydney, who had asked for 
information on Damien. Stevenson read it in The Sydney Presbyterian 
(whether the writer intended it to be published or not is doubtful), and 
promptly locked himself in a room and worked feverishly on a reply, 
muttering angrily all the time according to his wife. This is the letter 
which aroused his anger: 

‘In answer to your inquiries about Father Damien, I can only reply 
that we who knew the man are surprised at the extravagant news- 
paper laudations, as if he was a most saintly philanthropist. The 
simple truth is, he was a coarse, dirty man, headstrong me bigoted. 
He was not sent to Molokai, but went there without orders; did 
not stay at the leper settlement (before he became one himself ) 
but circulated freely over the whole island (less than half the island 
is devoted to the lepers), and he came often to Honolulu. He had 
no hand in the reforms and improvements inaugurated, which were 
the work of our Board of Health, as occasion required and means 
provided. He was not a pure man in his relations with women, and 
the leprosy of which he died should be attributed to his vices and 
carelessness. Others have done much for the lepers, our own 
ministers, the government physicians, and so forth, but never with 
the Catholic idea of meriting eternal life.’ 

Whether Hyde really believed these lies or not no one will ever 
know; but there is now no doubt that they are lies. All that anyone 
who was in a position to know the facts ever admitted against Damien 
is that he was dirty, which is not very surprising of a man who started 
every day by washing the sores of the lepers in the hospital. 

Unfortunately mud tends to stick, and. it is probable that Hyde’s 
slanders would have persisted had they not been attacked by a man 
with Stevenson’s literary reputation. The novelist was taking a 
calculated risk with his reputation by attacking Hyde with such vigour, 
but it was a risk which in the event paid off. At the time it looked like 
a risk which would not pay off. The newspapers at first refused to 

rint An Open Letter to the Reverend Dr Hyde of Honolulu, and Stevenson 
Fimself after publishing the work as a pamphlet, fully expected action 
for libel. He was also aware that if there were an action he would be 
ruined. He writes to Charles Baxter (March 1890): 
‘Enclosed please find a libel: you perceive I am quite frank with my 
legal adviser; and I will also add it is conceivable an action might be 
brought, and in that event probable I should be ruined. If you had 
been through my experience, you would understand how little I 
care; for upon this topic my zeal is complete and, probably enough, 
without discretion.’ 
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This attitude is remarkable. There is a great gulf between the jocular, 


disrespectful references to ‘old Damien’ of June and the reverent tone 
of the Open Letter of February of the following year (1890) which 
refers to Damien as ‘that noble brother of mine’, ‘the dead saint’, ‘one 
of the world’s heroes’, and ‘the father of all who love goodness’. The 
change cannot simply be due to a desire to score points in controversy. 
Stevenson was nothing if he was not sincere, and this particular work 
was written in the heat of the moment and without the opportunity of 
revision (which :s perhaps why it is one of his best works) : he obviously 
believed firmly in everything he said about Damien. 

Yet he had learned no fresh facts in the meantime. He had no evidence 
to refute Hyde’s accusations. For the sake of argument he has to accept 
every one of the charges, though he adds humbly, “God forgive me 
for supposing it’, but he turns every one of them on to the accuser. 
What strikes him is the pathetic absurdity of the situation—the well- 
fed and well-dressed minister sitting in his comfortable study and 

enning his attack on a man who has just given his life in the most 
Ksdienel circumstances for the most wretched of fellow-creatures. It 
has suddenly occurred to Stevenson that neither Hyde, nor himself, 
nor anyone else has the right to criticize the man who made Damien’s 
gesture. This is the theme of the letter, and it is this that made it 
probably libellous, for Stevenson, who had met Hyde and been 
entertained at his house, parades details which make it appear that the 
minister lived in luxury and sloth, and goes on with some very 
forthright opinions on the man’s character. It was probably these 
latter parts a Stevenson later in life wished he had not written, but 
it is as well that the letter was published as it was for even the personal 
abuse has a noble effect and it was undoubtedly well-deserved. “You 
make us sorry’, he says, with angry sarcasm, ‘for the lepers who had 
only a coarse old peasant for their friend and father. But you, who 
were so refined, why were you not there, to cheer them with the lights 
of culture?’ I think that “Why were you not there?’ can also be read 
as ‘Why was I not there?’ There is both shame and anger in the writing 
of the letter. It is an indictment of the whole human race who deposited 
the lepers on an island and left them virtually to look after themselves 
so that people could avoid the unpleasant thought of their existence. 
For Stevenson it was an opportunity lost both to himself and to Hyde. 
He has one good thing to say about Hyde: ‘I am persuaded your letter 
was inspired by a certain envy, not essentially ignoble, and the one 
human trait to be espied in that performance. You were thinking of 
the lost chance, the past day; of that which should have been conceived 
and was not; of the service due and not rendered.’ This seems to me a 
perceptive remark and it seems that a similar envy is to be detected in 
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Stevenson’s own letter. But there the resemblance ends, for the impulse 
aroused by Stevenson’s envy was as generous as Hyde’s was mean. 
Stevenson confidentally sales the raising of Damien to the altars of 
the Church and accuses Hyde of volunteering to be the devil’s advocate. 
It would not to be too fanciful to see Stevenson imagining himself as 
promoter of the Cause. 

Hyde today has one action to his credit. He did not sue Stevenson 
for libel He contented himself with dismissing the novelist as ‘a 
Bohemian crank, a negligible person, whose opinion is of no value to 
anyone’. Stevenson himself suggests that ‘if the world at all remember 
you, on the day when Damien shall be named Saint, it will be in virtue 
of one work: your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage’. 

The puzzle behind this whole romantic story lies in what happened 
to Stevenson while he sat behind locked doors composing the Sons 
He suffered a sort of conversion during those few days. It applied not 
only to his attitude towards Damien, which had changed incredibly, 
but towards his attitude to the world. Stevenson was never the same 
man again afterwards; the incident conditioned all his future writing; 
it was probably responsible for the more serious tone of his future 
work; it may account partly for the greatness of his final, unfinished 
novel, Weir of Hermiston. No human inn can ever sort out this sort 
of puzzle, but it is interesting to think about, this meeting between 


novelist and saint. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT. LOURDES 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


HE centenary of the apparitions at Lourdes has inevitably 

inspired a new literature which ranges from critical editions of 

the written sources to popular ballads. The variety of emphasis 

and the levels of taste revealed in these books reflect the universality 

of Lourdes itself—its capacity to engage the serious attention of the 
scholar as well as the uncritical affection of the simple believer. 

Most important of the centenary publications is Lourdes: Dossier des 
Documents Authentiques, edited by Abbé Laurentin (Lethielleux). Four 
volumes are projected, of which two have already appeared (Vol. I: 
Au temps des seize premiéres apparitions; 1,200 francs; Vol. II: Dix- 
Septiéme Apparition, Epidémie des Visionnaires, Gnoses et Faux Miracles, 
La Bataille Administrative, Fermeture de la Grotte: 1,500 francs). It is a 
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matter for gratitude that a theologian such as M. Laurentin should 
undertake the necessary task of inspecting the sources of Lourdes. As 
he explains in his introduction, the apparitions at Lourdes are not a 
major subject for theological study, but they have an important place 
in the life of the Church, ‘if only because of the number of people 
they affect, and because of the fruits they produce as well as the dangers 
they present’. For that reason “God’s designs in this matter should be 
exactly established and stripped of exaggerations’. 

The need, therefore, was to establish the authenticity of the record 
on which the story of Lourdes depends. M. Laurentin describes his 
task as comparable to a detective story, and indeed many of the relevant 
documents are in fact police reports made at the time of the apparitions. 
In the course of a century a mass of documents had accumulated in 
archives of all sorts (and, as M. Laurentin remarks drily, ‘France is a 
country where everything is kept’). Many had in fact been lost or 
forgotten, and in particular the two crucial collections of administrative 
documents (containing the enquiries of the police commissioner 
sages and of the imperial procurator Dutour respectively) had not 

n seen for many years. In addition there was a vast amount of 
material in the archives of the Grotto at Lourdes and at the convent at 
Nevers, quite apart from the multitude of printed books. 

M. Laurentin’s method is to give a day-to-day account of the 
apparitions as recorded by this army of witnesses. His detective work 
has produced (at least in the two en: Pai already published) a master- 
piece of accurate reconstruction; and he gives as well a penetratin 

ide to the interpretation of evidence that has too often been ‘asleied 
ahem it seemed ‘inconvenient’) or plainly misunderstood. Thus in the 
second volume his frank assessment of the — crop of false 
visionaries (forty or more people claimed to have had visions at the 
Grotto within a few weeks of Bernadette’s last public vision on April 
7) is an excellent example of his method and of its importance. Lourdes 
at once attracted the neurotic and the occult, and M. Laurentin’s 
treatment of this strange episode in the history of Lourdes establishes 
the whole difficulty of apparitions and the assessment of their truth. 


M. Laurentin’s volumes are a definitive record of the evidence and 
reveal a knowledge and critical discernment that have rarely before 
been applied to the original events of Lourdes. But he himself pays 
tribute to the earlier work of the Jesuit Pére Cros, who in 1878 
gathered together all the material he could find as preparatory docu- 
mentation ie a canonical enquiry into the events of Lourdes. His 
work was never published in full in his lifetime (and he lived till 1913), 
but it now appears, edited by Pére P. Olphe-Galliard, s.j. (Lethielleux, 
1575 francs), and provides a convenient summary of the evidence of the 
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earliest witnesses. Pére Cros did not have access to the vast documen 
resources that M. Laurentin has used, but he had a true scholar’s 
understanding of the need for accuracy, though it seems he was a 
difficult man and felt (naturally enough) a sharp sense of grievance 
that for the last thirty-three years of his life he tried in vain to publish 
what he had written in 1878. Both the Cros book and M. Laurentin’s 
volumes are well illustrated, and the latter contain some fascinating 
facsimile reproductions of the official reports on the events of Lourdes. 
For a more general public, Pierre Claudel’s Mystére de Lourdes 

(Arthaud, 2200 francs) provides an excellent summary of the whole 
story: the apparitions, the life of Bernadette, the subsequent history of 
the pilgrimage and an account of the most notable miracles. Seventy- 
four new photographs give actuality to this intelligent commentary 
on the deeper meaning of Lourdes. M. Claudel finds in the new Cité 
du Pauvre at Lourdes (which provides for poor pilgrims) an expression 
of the spirit of Bernadette, and it is certainly true that Lourdes has 
been greatly enriched by this realization of the holy poverty that belongs 
to Bernadette and the essential Lourdes. The Victory of Lourdes, by 
General two Charbonneau (Editions du Quatre File Aymon), is a 
bluff and readable popular account of Lourdes, which, as Cardinal 
Gerlier says in his foreword, provides for those who have neither 
time nor inclination to read all the documents. The same public will 
like The Challenge of Bernadette (Burns and Oates, tos. 6d.) in which 
Hugh Ross Williamson gives a bright and brisk interpretation of 
Lourdes in terms of the person of Bernadette. Finally, The Rose of 
Lourdes (M. H. Gill, 4s.) is a ballad by Frederick Duckett, and anyone 
who has survived the Lourdes hymn will also survive such lines as 

“Medical men of many a school 

Rigidly test by every rule, 

Christian, atheist—none is barred, 

Enough to hold professional card’. 
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Tue Person oF Curist IN New TESTAMENT TEACHING. By Vincent 

Taylor. (Macmillan; 21s.) 

This book forms Part III of the Speakers’ Lectures on “The Person 
of Christ in New Testament Teaching’ delivered at Oxford over the 
years 1951-1956. Part I appeared in 1953 and Part II in 1954: not in 
1952 and 1953, as the dust-jacket suggests. 

Professor Taylor combines two methods or approaches to his 
subject; thus Part I is exegetical and therein he surveys, with an _ 
acuity which commands respect, all the apport of the New Testament 
books, taken in isolation or in groups, or of pag! significant 

assages: thus we pass from “The Epistles of St Paul’ to “The Christo- 
Toeical hymn of Phil. ii, 6-11’, and to “The First Epistle of St Peter’. 
Part II is described as historical and theological, and we are given a 
survey of “The Divine Consciousness of Jesus’—a title which rather 
blinds us to Professor Taylor’s preoccupation and problem, namely 
proofs of the divinity of our Lord. He then expands in “The Emergence 
of the Divine Consciousness of Jesus’, “The Christology of the Primitive 
Christian Community’. This last is perhaps the most valuable section, 
and the most rewarding for a Catholic reader. “The Limitations of 
Primitive Christology’ does seem to stress the obvious, for “primitive 
theology’ is not likely to have the development of later theology; 
then we are given “The Contributions of the Great New Testament 
Writers’. There follow more speculative sections on Christology and 
the Trinity, and Kenosis and Psychology. Modestly Professor Taylor 
ends with “Towards a Modern Christology’ and an Epilogue, of whi 
more anon. 

The author hopes of his book that ‘it may meet difficulties and 
stimulate reflexion on the greatest of all subjects, the meaning and 
significance of Christ’ (p. viii). There is no doubt about the stimulus 
to reflexion, and there is an immense amount of valuable reading and 
analysis of text after text; and here Professor Taylor excels. Even more 
striking is the loving reverence with which the Scripture is cited and 
used. This, alas, is too often lacking in present-day writers on theology, 
or commentators. Too often are we treated to a caustic secularity of 
approach, utterly alien to and uncomprehending of the Word of God. 
But Professor Taylor is ever reverent, even a he lapses into un- 
tenable suppositions, as when he tells us that ‘we no longer accept’ 
the historical character of the Genesis story (p. 48); or that Acts are a 
Jate composition (p. 24): a younger school would not agree (cf. C. V. 
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Rieu, Acts, pp. 21-22); and ‘Q’ lives on in Professor Taylor, though 
dispatched a dead in the eyes of some contemporaries. 

There are valuable sections, quarries for theologians and preachers, 
as, e.g., St Paul’s titles for our Lord (pp. 34-35). There are dicta which 
we can always return to, as ‘those who absorb Pauline teaching about 
Christ start out on a journey which begins and ends with God’ (p. 29); 
or again ‘in the Person of Christ is the key to all Christian doctrine’ 
(p 223), and we remember St Thomas’s declaration that ‘person’ is 

¢ supreme reality in all nature’s world. 

The frequent allusions to British scholarship are perhaps a foible; 
and our ears are not quite attuned to ‘the flowering period of British 
kenotic theology’ (p. 262). 

The Epilogue is an appeal for faith, for ‘the problem of the Person 
of Christ is not solved & any process of reasoned argument’ (p. 305). 
Our author has seen this, and also grasped that ‘the Old Testament 
was the Bible of Primitive Christianity; it was read with avidity and new 
eyes’ (p. 198-9). What he, and all our separated brethren have yet to 
come to, is that all Scripture is to be read with avidity and the new 
eyes of Catholic faith. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


THe CANONS OF THE CouNcit oF Sarpica. By Hamilton Hess. 

(Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

This scholarly work was originally written and submitted as a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and has since been 
re-written and expanded. The subject is undoubtedly important for the 
historian and the student of Canon Law sources. 

The Canons of the Council of Sardica (Sofia), probably convened in 
A.D. 343, are now generally accepted as genuine. It is likely that the 
canons were not originally numbered, but formed a continuous record 
of the synodal acts. They are concerned to correct the abuses relatin 
to the episcopal office, which had been practised by the schismati 
bishops. The number of canons, as we now know them, are in the 
Latin text twenty-one, and in the Greek twenty. There are variations 
in the order of numbering in the different recensions. That ‘these series 
of canons are simply stenographic records of the legislative sessions, 
either in abridgement or as the only minutes which were taken at the 
sittings in question’, is a plausible conclusion convincingly supported 
by argument (pp. 28, 29). Hosius of Cordova was president of the 
synod, and the parliamentary process which is reflected in the canons 
is worthy of special attention. 

The book is divided into two parts, followed by three appendices, 
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bibliography, and index. Part I is occupied with historical and textual 
studies, Part II with studies in interpretation. It would have been much 
easier for study had the full texts of the canons been included, with a 
critical apparatus. The expository part could then have taken the form 
of an historical and exegetical commentary. 

The relative priority of either the Latin or the Greek text of the 
canons remains a matter for debate. Each text shows a consistent internal 
independance, which does not suggest a translation one from the other. 
Dr Hess proposes a modified reassertion of the hypothesis of a double 
redaction, which was first advanced in the eighteenth century by the 
Veronese scholars, the Ballerini brothers, Pietro and Girolamo, through 
the medium of independant transcriptions. At a later date the Greek 
canons were translated into Latin. The canons indicate a consistent and 
organic development of ecclesiastical discipline, and ‘there exists in 
these enactments a degree of cohesion and a transcendence of tempor- 
ary applicability which is reached by no other series of canons from the 
same period. It is in these characteristics that their uniqueness and 
importance consists’ (p. 69). In dealing with the appeal canons, I am 
not quite sure what is implied by the somewhat evasive phrase, the 
‘acknowledged leadership of the Roman see’ (p. 117). 


' _ There seems good reason to believe that the Sardican canon 7 (or 8) 


is recognizing a customary local privilege of sanctuary among the 
faithful (cft. Herman, ‘Asile L’Eglise Orientale’, Dict. de Droit 
Canonique.) 

There is an unfortunate misprint on page 50 in canon 16 of Nicaea, 
inrita for irrita. This word has the same meaning as when in the 
Sardican canon 19 it is said that an ordination shall be non rata. The 
same word rata with positive significance is found in the Latin Canon 
of the Mass (cf. L’Ordinaire de La Messe, Bernard Botte, 0.s.B., et 
Christine Mohrmann, p. 119). : 

The juridical term irrita may mean what we now understand by 
irregularity, suspending the right to exercise orders, or a complete 
nullity of the reception of orders. There is no evidence that the Fathers 
of Nicaea and Sardica were asserting that an unauthorized consecration 
or ordination by a bishop of an alien cleric is null and void. It is most 
unlikely that either Gratian in his Decretum (dist. 71, c. 3) or St 
Raymund of Penafort in his Summa (Lib. 3, Tit. 21) understood these 
canons in the latter sense. In the modern Code of Canon Law an 
irregular ordination is only held to be void (irrita) when a non-episcopal 
Vicar Apostolic or a Prefect Apostolic (Canon 957, §2), or a cloistral 
Abbot (Canon 964, n. 1) is lacking the episcopal character. 

Detailed textual studies have been made, indicating the manner 
of the transmission and development of the Sardican textual tradition 
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in the western canonical collections. The permanent influence which 
the Sardican canons exerted in the West, is shown by references to at 
least nine passages in the Corpus Iuris due to Gratian and the Domini- 
can canonist St Raymund of Penafort, and which are the sources of a 
number of canons in the present Code. 

Canon 2 is examined in the light of Greek and Latin variants 
(pp. 79, 153). This canon is concerned with the unlawful occupation of 

irable sees by means of fraudulent elections. And it orders that the 
offender should be deprived of viaticum even at the hour of death. 
This last clause, seemingly of Greek origin, was tempered in the 
Decretals by Raymund of Penafort, by adding the words, ‘nisi hoc 
poenituerit’ (c. 2, x, (I, 6)), which harmonizes the legislation with 
present discipline. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Les INsTITUTIONS DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT—I. By Roland de Vaux, 
o.P. (Les Editions du Cerf; 990 fr.) 

THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE By Celestin Charlier, 0.s.B. 
Translated by Hubert J. Richards, L.s.s., and Brendan Peters, s.T.L. 
(Sands; 18s.) 

Pére de Vaux’s book is the second! in a series of Etudes Annexes 
to the Jerusalem Bible. Those responsible for that magnificent Bible 
now wish to complete their work, and especially the invaluable special 
introductions to each book of the Bible, with this new enterprise 
which will amount to a general introduction of generous proportions 
to Scripture as a whole. 

No sored guide to the institutions of ancient Israel could be found 
than Pére de Vaux. When he was in London recently lecturing and 
being acclaimed for his brilliant work at Qumran and other Palestinian 
sites, he was heard on one occasion to remark wryly to the effect that 
he was not only an archaeologist but a biblical scholar as well. The 
present volume bears ample witness to this. Archaeology has its con- 
tribution to make to the study of Old Testament institutions, but it 
is a restricted one compared with the main source which is the text of 
Scripture itself provided it is handled with a scholarly hand to yield 
up its secrets. This is what Pére de Vaux does in this book with great 
skill and delicacy. With great clarity also. Those who remember the 
Greek and Roman ‘antiquities’ of their schooldays and the yawns and 
groans which seemed to be their invariable accompaniment, can be 
reassured. This ‘Hebrew antiquities’ is written with a French precision 
and lightness of touch, native qualities the writer has not forfeited 
despite a life-time so sauadhale given to penetrating the Hebrew 


1 The first is a translation of Professor W. F. Albright’s The Archaelogy of Palestine, 
already available in English as a Pelican. 
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mind. Others too have penetrated deeply into that mind, Pedersen 


for example. But one has only to enumerate such examples to be 
reminded that it is the peculiar mark of French scholarship at its best-— 
and it is to that illustrious tradition that Pére de Vaux belongs—to 
combine sympathetic penetration with a high degree of lucidity. 

The present volume, the first of two, deals with ‘institutions famili- 
ales and civiles’—since the second volume will be devoted to military 
and religious affairs, civiles may perhaps be understood in the sense 
both of ‘civilian’ and ‘secular’. There is an introductory section dealing 
with the influence of the desert, both as an experienced fact and as an 
ideal, on the Hebrew social structure and imagination. Both French- 
men and Englishmen have shown themselves to be prone to a certain 
romanticism of the desert, a tendency to see in the contemporary 
Bedouin a key to the understanding of the people of the Old Testa- 
ment. Pére de Vaux coolly and refreshingly shows that the truth is 
more complex. The desert as a social me economic fact in the pre- 
history of Israel did not mean for that people the Bedouin way of 
life. As far back as one can trace Israel’s beginnings the process of 
sedentarization has set in. As for the ideal Ay esert in Hebrew 
prophecy it was not the pure desert way of life as such that the prophets 
were appealing to, but rather the magnalia Dei which occurred on 
Israel’s passage through the desert. 


Les Institutions de |’ Ancien Testament is clearly an introduction to the 
Bible. But it is an introduction—if the paradox be permitted—which 
will prove most useful once a reader has become fairly familiar with 
the text of the Old Testament, familiar enough, in fact, to be puzzled 
by the ubiquitous but scattered references to the social physionomy 
of Israel and to wonder how they all fall into place. At this stage Pére 
de Vaux will prove an invaluable guide, and his rich portrait of the 
human and social realities of the people of the Bible will prove a sound 
foundation for a deeper penetration into the Bible’s religious meaning. 

Dom Charlier’s book is an introduction to the Bible in the more 
familiar sense, since it begins by dealing with the difficulty of those 
who wonder whether they personally should read the Bible at all. But 
rarely has the exhortation role, lege been so persuasively and powerfully 
given. After some remarkable summaries of the history of Israel and 
of Christian beginnings, of the gradual growth of Sacred Writ, and 
of its various genres, the book deals with such topics as the place of 
biblical inspiration in relation to revelation as a whole, interpretation, 
and the influence of the Bible on Christian art and culture. Dom 
Celestin, indeed, combines a gift for inspired exposition with boldness 
of theological synthesis. An English reader may from time to time feel 
somewhat startled at what appears to him a rather daring line of 
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thought; at the same time he cannot but be encouraged to enter into 
the universe of the Bible here so invitingly laid out to view before 
him. And The Christian Approach to the Bible is rare among introductions 
in that it can be re-read with profit again and again. The translators and 
publishers are to be thanked for this handsome, and modestly-priced, 
English version of a most useful book. 

RONALD ToRBET, O.P. 


SPECULATION IN Pre-CHRIsTIAN PuiLosopHy. By Richard Kroner. 

(Longmans; 16s.) 

This volume is the first part of a projected series on ‘Speculation 
and Revelation in the History of Philosophy’. It is a history of ancient 
philosophy, and let it be said at once, a very readable, stimulating 
and, for its size, on the whole reliable, history. But it is history with a 
difference. Its approach to Greek philosophy is determined by the 
perspective of the larger work of which it is to form the first instal- 
ment. 

It is refreshing to find the author begin his task with the insistence 
on the gulf between Greek philosophy and Christianity. Much of 
recent writing on this topic has been marred by a too ready acceptance 
of Greek thought as a praeparatio evangelica, and too much Greek 
philosophy has been pressed into a strait-jacket imposed by this 
concern. Speculation, Dr Kroner holds—and no Christian will wish to 
disagree with him here—can never be a substitute for revelation. But 
although revelation was absent from Greek speculation, this had within 
it ‘a kind of substitute for revelation, ni intuition as contrasted 
with analysis’ (p. 57). Thus there was a gap within Greek speculation 
itself: on the one hand Greek thinkers were prompted to pass imagina- 
tively beyond the reach of their philosophical insight, on the other 
their work provided a means for philosophic self-criticism. Thus the 
outstanding respect in which Dr Kroner concedes the claim of Greek 
speculation to having been a ‘preparation of the Gospel’ is by its 
critical approach to popular religion and mythology. ‘From the per- 
spective of the entire development of Western history the mission of 
Greek speculation was to bring about the destruction of the popular 
religion, thereby paving the way for the recognition of the Lord of 
the Bible’ (pp. 53-54). This is probably true, with some reservations 
about the deep philosophic piety in much of Greek reflection. 

The importance of such a reservation—and parallel ones could 
be made in relation to other, less central, topics—cannot be exaggerated. 
Its neglect may be, in part, responsible for the unsatisfactory treatment 
Dr Kroner gives to the central question raised by his essay. On the 
relation of speculation and revelation Dr Kroner makes some interest- 
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ing remarks. The trend of these is to suggest that he is unwilling to 
concede to human intellectual activity at work on the content of 
revelation, accepted in faith, a vital and extensive réle in Christian 
contemplation as this has been classically understood. To the present 
reviewer it seems that some of Dr Kroner’s remarks (cf., e.g., pp. 7, 
24, $6-59) imply a ee the task of theological thinking, 
and of the relation of datum (revelation) to the means of deepening 
insight into this datum (speculation, reflection) in its exercise. The 
second volume of this interesting study should confirm or dispel these 
suspicions, and is to be eagerly awaited. 
R. A. Markus 


Meister Eckuart: An Introduction to the Study of his Works, with 
an Anthology of his Sermons. By James M. Clark. (Thomas Nelson; 
258.) 

To put first things first, we have here twenty-five sermons, the 
greater number of those composed in German which can still with 
confidence be attributed to Eckhart, superbly translated into a living 
English which yet has scrupulous regard for the letter of the text. 
One could not wish to see this part of the work better done; nor should 
Professor Clark’s easy, happy style make his readers forget the great 
labour that has been spent. 

Yet every page of the English versions bristles with difficulties. One 
may take as a single instance the opening sentences of Sermon II, 
Intravit Tesus in quoddam castellum . . .: “I have quoted a text taken from 
the Gospel, first in Latin. When translated, it runs thus: “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ went up into a small town, and was received by a 
virgin. . . .” “Virgin” simply means a person who is free from all 
strange images, as free as he was when he did not exist.’ To these 
words the editor has had to supply three footnotes to indicate the play 
in the German on empfangen, with its double meaning ‘received’ and 
‘conceived’, the sense in which ‘images’ is used and the implication for 
scholastic philosophers of statements concerning man’s nature before 
his existence. This is no extreme example, and it serves to show that 
Eckhart neither thought nor spoke in generally comprehensible terms. 
The editor touches on the necessity always of remembering the highl 
specialized audiences for whom te preached, though the point stil 
needs elaboration and emphasis: and yet we know from Tauler’s 
words to the same audiences that they had not understood aright what 
Eckhart tried to teach. It was perhaps his tragedy and his undoing that 
he was so greatly gifted as a preacher, that he employed a manner as 
complex and difficult as his doctrine. Clark remarks on his fatal 
propensity to paradox, and writes of him as ‘the victim of his own 
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style’. (How far this style was his own invention we cannot say: 
when the editor writes of his enriching of ‘a simple peasant patois’, 
he must know that such remarks are essentially conjectural and 
provisional. Had we records, for example, of St Albert’s German 
colloquies, Eckhart might appear, as a stylist as in so many other ways, 
as his pupil and heir.) If all his works, Latin and German, had survived, 
or if he had been able to control and supervise the publication of his 
sermons, these might have come down to us pruned and glossed as, we 
cannot doubt, in later life he wished to see fm We may regret that 
this present work does not include a selection from the Latin sermons, 
for Clark rightly stresses their value, and points out the shortcomings 
of such scholars as von Hiigel, who relied solely on the vernacular 
texts; elsewhere he aims some shrewd blows at those friends from 
whom he would save Eckhart, and comments on the unfortunate 
predilection of British and American scholars for the works which 
can be shown to be spurious. Here one may perhaps enter a caution: 
however much we applaud the demonstration that Eckhart was not a 
‘Friend of God’ as that term has come to be understood, and not the 
author of works such as Sister Katrei, we shall do well to avoid the 
assumption that because such spuria are spurious they are necessarily 
heretical. When Clark calls Katrei’s famous remark ‘Rejoice with me, 
I have become God’ ‘blasphemous nonsense’, he is showing the same 
prejudice which he complains of in others: as he himself elsewhere 
remarks, “Reformers always tend to exaggerate’. Yet none the less 
one is forced to sympathize with his plea ‘that the whole ramshackle 
edifice of Eckhartian studies in this country and in the United States 
... be pulled down and a fresh start made’. We are still waiting for the 
completion of the new critical edition of the German and Latin works; 
it will be of interest to see how Clark’s criteria of genuineness will 
apply to the various manuscript traditions as they are exposed. One 
such criterion deserves our careful consideration, the appearance in 
attributed works of doctrines which had been papally condemned, for 
this raises a vital question, never explored, that of the disposition and 
intention of those scribes, Dominicans and others, who continued to 
copy and publish the sermons after the promulgation of In agro 
dominico. Then, too, one would wish to know what sort of defence 
was put up when Eckhart’s doctrine was on trial. Had he had a Master 
of the Sacred Palace to defend him, as St Bridget later was to be 
championed, the case against him might well have been dropped in 
Cologne and have never reached its appeal stage at Avignon. As we 
read Torquemada’s bland attributions of Bridget’s ‘heresies’ to the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, we must enquire why a process 
which similarly unknowingly attributed heresy to St Augustine among 
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others (Clark pp. 66, 200: Deutsche Werke i, 184: P.L., 32, 1259) pros- 
red as it did, and, even more, how it was possible for a judgment to 
j assed at Avignon which manifestly was formed upon an inspection 
only of the prosecution dossier. Two examples which emerge from a 
reading of this present work may be quoted. In 1326 had 
absolutely denied at Cologne having said that men are transformed or 
converted into God (p. 22); yet the bull repeats this charge (article 10, 
p- 255) and condemns the utterance as heretical (on p. 24, the editor 
in his analysis of the bull has transposed the articles condemned and 
those merely ‘deplored’). Was Avignon able to take account of 
Eckhart’s denial? Again, the second supplementary article, also am 
those condemned, “That God is neither good nor better nor the best. . . 
. 257) also appears in this new edition in its context in Sermon XVII: 
God is not good, nor better, nor best of all. . . . And yet God says: 
“No-one is good, save God alone” ’ (p. 207). It was the Feral sense of 
these propositions which was condemned, as the editor points out, but 
in this case the condemnation was only achieved through ignorance 
of the literal sense of the proposition’s context. No Catholic may 
uestion the condemnation of any teacher who taught those doctrines 
Lentied in the bull: but the time is surely not now far off when we 
must ask again how far the surviving, rediscovered evidence shows 
that Eckhart did so teach. As David Knowles points out in his too 
little known essay, ‘Some Recent Advance in the History of Medieval 
Thought’, Eckhart’s spiritual descendants were holy men of God and 
teachers of divine truth who today redeem for us the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Numquid colligunt de spinis uvas, aut de tribulis ficus? 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Late Meprevat Mysticism. By Ray C. Petry. The Library of Christian 

Classics, vol. XIII. (S.C.M. Press; 35s.) 

This anthology of medieval mystics edited by the Professor of 
Church History at Duke University (California) covers the period 
between St Bernard of Clairvaux and St Catherine of Genoa, including 
the Victorines, St Bonaventure, Ramon Lull, Master Eckhart and a 
number of others. While admitting the difficulty of selecting repre- 
sentative passages from the works of these writers it is nevertheless 
hard to see why St Bonaventure, for example, should be represented 
only by snippets from The Journey of the Mind to God and Ruysbroeck 
only by The Sparkling Stone, to mention but a few questionable 
selections. The Introductions to the various authors, though fairly 
adequate in subject matter, are marred by such a uniformly dreadful 
American style as to make them almost unreadable on this side of the 
Atlantic. To give but a few random examples: Suso’s spiritual daughter, 
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are called his ‘advises’ (p. 247), ascetics become ‘renunciants’ (p. 248)s 
and there is a ‘fruitage of visits’ (p. 52). ‘Attempts to locate the core of 
mystical . . . experience have been itemized’ (p. 17), ‘new forms of 
contemplative enthusiasm eventuate in sublimer ecstasies’ (p. 43) and 
“the work of the soul . . . is the researching of the Word.’ Frankly, I 
wonder whether the fruitage of such an anthology may not be that 
the reader eventuates in becoming a renunciant of all mysticism. In his 
interpretation the author admittedly relies heavily on articles in the 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité and other Catholic publications, though also 
on Dean Inge and Evelyn Underhill. The translations come from 
various sources, one brief passage from Hugh of St Victor, for example, 
is taken from the English edition of Poulain’s Graces of Interior Prayer, 
so that one has the impression that this particular passage was chosen 
simply because it was already conveniently translated in Poulain’s 
work, and there are similar instances. It is a pity that this volume of the 
series should be so inadequately edited. 

H. C. GRAEF 


New Devetopments in ANALYTICAL PsycHotocy. By Michael 

Fordham. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

This work of Dr Fordham’s is doubly welcome, firstly for the 
material which he offers in a lucid and stimulating form, and secondly 
for the proof that it gives that there are a number of Jung’s followers 
in England who are not content to be repetitive imitators of the 
source of their knowledge, but who axe “to new ground and are 
carrying forward with concrete research what are often only suggestions 
embodied in the corpus of Jung’s work. 

The chapter headings are indicative of the scope of the book. The 
first on Biological Theory and the Concept of Archetypes is funda- 
mental to the understanding of the psychic life of man and the develop- 
ment of his personality. His comments on this might be briefly sum- 
marized thus: instincts are innate patterns of behaviour, ‘archetypal 
images show a comparable pattern’, therefore archetypal images ‘are 
the representatives in consciousness of the instincts themselves’. This 
is of great importance when considering religious symbolism and 
Fordham has some interesting comments to mm 

The following chapter, ‘Reflection on Image and Symbol’, is also 
very significant. It is shown that the original Greek word for symbol 
was used for a tally, that is something that was once whole and was 
separated into two and only became effective when the two were 
brought together again. That means that an image becomes a symbol 
when it activates the other half that lies within the human psyche. 
The importance of this in relation to religious imagery is obvious 
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and I should like to draw attention to an alleged saying of our Lord 
reported in the Aprocryphal New Testament in the Acts of John: 
‘thine is the passion of this manhood, which I am about to suffer’. The 
archetypal drama of the Passion of our Lord was the means whereby 
the instinctive life of man was made conscious and that is the source 
of its compelling power. 

Fordham then discusses Transference which he considers in the 
analytic interview and shows the importance of the counter-trans- 
ference which is inevitably present, and which has been neglected, 
but which is as vital a factor if healing is to occur. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the origins of the ego in child- 
hood and he presents a mass of his own experiences gained in his work 
in child pe from which he draws his conclusions, showing in 
the process the part played by the transference, counter-transference 
and the use of arch al imagery. This section is a mine of important 
observations and deductions. In the briefest possible summary of this 
well-documented material what emerges is that the child, born into 
and contained by an undifferentiated wholeness associated with mother- 
instinctive experiences, gradually abstracts from it and brings into 
consciousness an ego personality. Failure or partial failure to do this 
results in neurosis. 

It is not till the second half of life, the problems of which have 
occupied so much of Jung’s attention, that the need to regain a whole- 
ness on a conscious level is imperative. 

The book contains an appreciative foreword by Jung, and as a reader 
of Brackrriars I confidently recommend it to other readers. 

Doris LAYARD 


Meptevat ENGcuisH Poetry. By John (Faber; 42s.) 

Perhaps the chief of the demerits of Medieval English Poetry is that 
their sum is so great and they are so glaring that the book's many 
compensatory virtues may be ignored. Its author, John Speirs, is one 
of that group of young Cambridge writers who recently produced 
The Age of Chaucer: and those who found that symposium for the most 
part confused and confusing are not likely to be better pleased by this 
solo flight into the criticism of medieval poetry. The very title is 
misleading: the author is chiefly interested in only such poems as will 
lend themselves to use as illustrative material for his highly specialized 
thesis, the survival in the late Middle Ages of pre-Christian rite and 
myth. He attempts to disarm in advance readers’ objections to this 
wilful and arbitrary choice by calling it ‘an act of criticism’: but 
criticism of the body of Middle a poetry, which is what this 
expensive work claims to be, which relegates such a work as The 
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Owl and the Nightingale to a single, trivial footnote, and makes no 
mention whatever of such poets as Layamon, Robert Manning, Richard 
Rolle, Richard Caistor, William of Nassington or William Herebert, 
can only be treated as partial and capricious. But because Speirs is 
obsessively concerned with dubious anthropology and therefore 
neglects the chronicles, the comic tales, the homilies and most of the 
devotional poetry, one must not jump to the conclusion that he is 
incapable of dealing with such categories, unwilling to deal with them 
or insensitive to them. In fact, his analysis and appreciation of I sing 
of a maiden that is makeles shows him to have deep feeling for and 
understanding of the religious lyrics, and one can only regret that he 
has not turned his acts of criticism upon himself, and employed his 
considerable talents more usefully. He announces with great flourish 
a new critical method which he will employ, and in evolving this 
method he has worked from some valid assumptions, such as that 
those who treat medieval literature merely as the raw material out of 
which to make learned works on sound-laws or on theology or on 
history or on Realien are themselves losing the true worth of that 
literature, and are witholding it from others. But though few would 
dissent from the statement in Speirs’s ‘Conclusion’, that medieval 
try ‘means nothing less than all that it does or is in every detail’ 
we might, however, think that for most of us this has been premise 
rather conclusion), we are bound to find the author’s practice 
strangely different from his precept. He has many hard things to sa 
of the philologists, living wel dead who have edited medieval Englis 
texts, and he a out several hints as to how their work should have 
been done: but he makes no attempt to do it himself, instead relying 
blindly upon the work, good, bad and indifferent, of the men whom he 
dispraises. Nor is it cricket, or any other game played to rules, for him 
in one place to attack a scholar by name for a piece of crass stupidity, 
but elsewhere to make use, without acknowledgment, of the same 
scholar’s critical observations. He is an enemy of source-hunting, as 
we all should be when we find ourselves engrossed by lost sources to 
the exclusion of living texts; but he himself vividly exemplifies how 
source-hunting could be used to distinguish between lies and truth, 
when he seeks to support his contention, itself arresting and stimulating, 
that the scene of Mak and the stolen sheep in the Towneley Cycle is 
not merely, as most of us have thought, a light-hearted persiflage of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, but an allusion to devil-worship and the 
black art, by citing one of the most outrageous pieces of unreason from 
Dr Margaret Murray’s The God of the Witches. There is no space here 
to dispose of it except by assuring him that if he will consult her cited 
sources (and he is supposed, ex officio, to be a serious and responsible 
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scholar, obliged to do this) he will find that Walter Langton, after 
searching investigations conducted both at the Curia and in England 
by commissioners not at all favourably disposed to him, during which 
he was suspended from all priestly and episcopal functions, was found 
entirely guiltless of the many charges brought against him by an 
enemy who seems to have been mentally deranged. One must end as 
one began: readers who allow themselves to be put off by nonsense of 
this sort will miss much of great value in this book: the present 
writer can only say that Speirs’s articles in Scrutiny, reproduced here, 
on Sir Gawain, convinced him that he had never before really under- 
stood the significance of this mysterious and fascinating poem. Medieval 
English Poetry has already been greeted with delight by those who 
believe along with Professor Trevor-Roper that professional scholars 
may kill the subjects which they profess: but amateurism can be no 
less deadly, when it leads to neglect or misinterpretation of relevant 
evidence. If Mr Speirs would master the techniques which now he 
merely despises, he might well end by putting them to better use than 
most of us who employ them, he might display that ‘totality’ to which 
we may think that we still can bring each his own humble mite of 
comprehension. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


On Poxiry AND Posts. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber; 21s.) 
Any new essay from Mr Eliot is to be received with interest and 
atitude. The sixteen essays in this latest volume, though not all 
rand new, are, with one exception, subsequent to Selected Essays. In 
two other respects this volume differs from Selected Essays: while the 
earlier volume touched many other subjects besides poetry, this one, 
as the title indicates, is exclusively concerned with poetry (seven essays) 
and poets (nine essays); where the earlier essays were mostly written 
for publication, most of the present set were originally conceived 
for Jelivery to an audience, though all except three, that on Johnson, 
on Goethe 2nd the second essay on Milton, 5 subsequently appeared 
in print. So we can observe how well Mr Eliot’s prose speaks or reads; 
there is little or no difference between the two. While we shall wel- 
come the reappearance here in permanent form of some fairly old 
friends, such as What is a Classic? (1944) and Rudyard Kipling (1941), 
we naturally also look to see if Mr Eliot has changed his mind or 


offered any further observations on old themes. It is particularly 
valuable to have the two essays on Milton (1936 and 1947) side by 
side, and some, no doubt, will be gratified with what they might call a 
mellowing of view. One of the most interesting and hel 
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ray * foe Drama (1951). Here much of what was left half-enunciated 
in Rhetoric and Poetic Drama (1919) and A Dialogue on Dramatic oy 
(1928) is stated clearly, or at least as clearly as one can expect with su 
a delicate matter. The examples illuminate brilliantly, and I know of 
no other work, short or long, which so clearly explains how dramatic 
poetry does not ‘interrupt but intensifies the dramatic situation’. For 
this and much like it we fall still deeper into Mr Eliot’s debt. 

GERARD MEATH, 0.P. 


AN APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. By D. A. Traversi. (Sands; 8s. 6d.) 
Mr Traversi’s study of Shakespeare, which has already appeared 
in the United States in a slightly shorter version, is very welcome in 
England. Mr Traversi adheres to that school of Shakespearean inter- 
preters which has been called ‘Poetic’. They are represented in their 
most extreme form by George Wilson Knight, and in a more moderate 
and methodical manner by Monsignor Kolbe. They have been some- 
times criticized for over-emphasizing the poetic character of the pla 
and have been accused of ignoring the fact that they were written to o 
performed before a nutcracking, orange-sucking audience. In no 
instance could Mr Traversi be accused of such one-sidedness. On the 
contrary it is his sensitiveness to the poetic values of the plays that 
carries him into the heart of them as they are acted on the stage; we do 
not have to withdraw quietly to study the text in order to appreciate 
his point. I know of no one, except S. L. Bethell who only approaches 
the question, who has so satisfactorily answered the ultimate questions 
which the works of Shakespeare raise. If the answers are not exhaustive, 
that is because it is beyond their nature to be so. It is never agreeable, 
nor is it possible, to sum up briefly Shakespeare’s mind. If it must be 
done one would say that his mind was a limbec in which were poised 
a number of cardinal thoughts: he was equally conscious of man as a 
sinner and as redeemed; he was aware of the battle between spirit and 
flesh, the struggle between nature and grace, the contrast between 
time and eternity. Yet, without ever awkwardly invoking religious 
criteria, he saw these things in resolution and not for ever in conflict. 
His view was synthetic, not, that is to say, ersatz as we were taught to 
think of the word synthetic during the war, but a view founded on 
hope. If Shakespeare is an optimist his hope is founded on the nature 
of things and not on any spurious millenial belief. It is in this sense that 
he does not drag in religious criteria, though of course they were there 
in the formation of his mind. But once we grant the religious beliefs, 


and, Catholic or not, Shakespeare would certainly have been brought 
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up to accept the beliefs of the Church, it is not difficult to see how his 
poetic sensibility distilled from them this world-view which is at once 
profoundly disturbing and utterly convincing and satisfying. 

All this Mr Traversi lays before us in some detail. We see the view 
of life growing as play after play reaches the prompter’s corner, and 
it is perhaps only towards the end when we discern the ‘incarnational’ 
significance of the last plays, particularly The Tempest and A Winter's 
Tale, that we may perhaps think we have seen the whole truth about 
this man’s world. Perhaps too that was how it happened with Shake- 
speare himself; he had, of course, always believed in the Incarnation, 

resumably it had always, with one part of himself, made sense of 
life for him. But was it perhaps only when it came to life under his 
pen in these last plays that he was able to go beyond belief and see 
with the whole of his being how the er should be transformed? 
Certainly that is the legacy he has left to us, and we must be grateful 

to Mr Traversi for so unfolding it before us. 
GERARD MEATH, 0,P, 


Practical PLainsonc. By Dom Aldhelm Dean. (Burns and Oates; 
8s. 6d.) 


Inevitably one compares this publication with the Grammar of 
Plainsong, that little classic which has served as the basis for the teaching 
of plainchant in this country for over fifty years. Less concise than the 
Grammar, Dom Aldhelm’s book follows a similar pattern although the 
introductory first section gives a much fuller historical account of the 
chant and an attempt to place it in some kind of theological setting. 
The section on rh is also much fuller and gives a clear exposition 
of the familiar thesis of the independence of ictus and word accent; 
for Dom Aldhelm, like the Abbess of Stanbrook, adopts the orthodox 
Solesmes interpretation of the chant which, despite a few recent 
attacks, has proved itself to be, both and historically, 


most authentic and satisfactory interpretation of the manuscript 
evidence. A few more hints on how to set about the very difficult 
business of teaching the chant to schools and congregations might 
have been expected from a manual of ‘practical’ plainsong, although 
there is a short, valuable section on chironomy which should prove a 
great help in this direction. For this is a book which will be widely 
used by choirmasters and teachers. 


MaAtcotm MAGEE, 0O.P. 
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NOTICES 


Tue Story oF Me.uront, by Father Colmcille, 0.c.s.0., (Gill, 
is a history of the first Cistercian Abbey in Ireland. Father Colmcille 
describes its foundation, development, prestige, eclipse and then, in 
necent times, renascence. Cistercian life depicted against an old Irish 
background makes a refreshing change from the more familiar, of late, 
contemporary American Cistercian way of life. It is reassuring to 
know, as this absorbing history shows, that Irish Cistercian scholarship 
is very much alive. The illustrations are particularly noteworthy. 


Fetrxx Watkine, by Hilary Ford (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 13s. 6d.), 
is a lively novel about a maddeningly angry young man, Felix, author 
of a successful novel, and Sally, a publisher’s secretary, the irritated 
victim of his wiles and adventures, which are often hilariously funny. 
The opening sentence is eye-catching in an Arlen-esque way. The 
novel, so breezily introduced, moves along at a cracking rate, satiric, 
witty, entertaining to the last sentence. 


Della Casa’s Gatateo (The Penguin Classics, 2s. 6d.) is a Book of 
Manners first published in Venice in 1588, two years after the author’s 
death. Giovanni della Casa, papal diplomat, archbishop, in this work 
‘instructs a young pupil on what to do and what not to do in the general 
company of friends’. Although it is sometimes quaint, it is on the whole 
remarkably pertinent even in these days, and not only for the ‘young 
pupil’. Mr R. S. Pine-Coffin has made a skilful job of the translation. 
He also provides a biographical notice of della Casa, and a long note 
on ‘books of Courtesy in England.’ 


Tue Spanish Royat House, by Sir Charles Petrie (Bles, 30s.), is 
chiefly concerned with the Spanish Bourbons since 1700. It is a 
colourful story, and, in this excellent narration by an acknowledged 
expert, free from tedious complexities. Sir Charles gives a succinct 
outline of the earlier history of Spain prior to the accession of the 
Spanish Bourbons in 1700. There are seven portraits, ranging from 
Philip V to the Infante Juan Carlos. 


Tue Grorious Foity, by Louis de Wohl (Gollancz, 16s.), is described 
as ‘a novel of the time of St Paul’. As his readers know, Mr de Wohl 
is a master in this of historico-religious fiction. This latest addition 
to the long list of his historical novels will certainly enhance his 
reputation. The corrupt court of imperial Rome, the carryings-on of 
the Herod family, the stratagems of the noble Cassius Longinus (of 
Mr de Wohl’s The Spear), the iniquities of the venal Jewish priests 
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combine to make an interesting fact-cum-fiction background to the 
unfolding of the heroic story of Paul of Tarsus. 


Lire 1s WortH Livinc, by Mgr Fulton Sheen (Peter Davies, 16s.), is 
the fifth in the now well-known series of published television talks. 
If Mgr Fulton Sheen’s recently announced withdrawal from television 
means the end of this stimulating series, it will be a great loss to a wider 
public than just his American television audience. This latest volume 
is, perhaps, the best of the series, though it is rather different from its 
predecessors. Most, if not all, of Mgr Fulton Sheen’s favourite topics 
are discussed, but this time they are cleverly interwoven into biographies 
and pointed by true stories from many places. 


EniGMa is Sir Arnold Lunn’s title for his study of Moral Re-armament 
(Longmans, 16s.), which presents, with much evidence, a more 
favourable judgment of its good intentions than is usual from Catholic 
critics. 

A TRAVELLER IN Rome (Methuen, 25s.) is an admirable example of 
H. V. Morton’s gift for digesting the erudition of others and slddin 
an accurate and readable guide. Twenty illustrations add to the 
value of a sympathetic account of a city whose variety is brilliantly 
conveyed. 


Crown oF Gtory is yet another life of Pope Pius XII, by Alden 
Hatch and Seamus Walshe (Heinemann, 18s.) Here the story of his 
public career is recalled, and some over-familiar photographs are 
included. Its worth is weakened by an exuberant style and os such 
statements as ‘He was literally a wraith’. 


Newman: His Lire AND Spiriruauity, by Louis Bouyer (Burns and 
Oates; 30s.), was reviewed at length when it first appeared in the 
original French in BLackrriars for October 1952. Our reviewer then 
gave it as his opinion that no ‘book as yet produced has done so much 
to depict Newman’ life in its true proportions. . . . From the point of 
view of Newman’s inner life, Fr — book must be the most 


_ important that has yet appeared. He is less concerned with Newman’s 


works than with the history of his soul. He steadily removes one after 
another of the more important misunderstandings. . . . We shall 
look forward to the English translation’. . . . This wish is now fulfilled 
in the present elegant and most readable version by Mr Lewis May. 


In THEOLOGY FOR Becinners (Sheed and Ward; paper 5s., cloth 
10s. 6d.), Dr F. J. Sheed again shows his great power oh expounding the 
‘ane dogmas of the Faith for the ordinary Christian and of revealin 
ow by mental assimilation they enrich our lives. This book, which 
comes midway between A Map of Life and Theology and Sanity, 
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begins with a particularly good discussion on ‘spirit’, and it might be 
said that this s the wt of the whole book os of all Dr Sheed’s 
work. Certainly no one in England has laboured so widely to popu- 
larize the part that thought about the mysteries of our Faith can ioe, 
especially in our materialist age, in ree our lives. Dr Sheed 
recommends that concurrent reading of the Bible should accompany 
the study of theology; and a suitable and excellent companion 
volume to Theology for Beginners will be found in Tuey Saw His 
Gtory (Sheed ol Ward; 16s.) where Maisie Ward provides an 
Introduction to the Gospels and Acts. 


Among recent paper-covered books on Lourdes are THE Spirit OF 
Lourpss, by J. A. Shields (Gill; 3s. 6d.), Lourpes, by J. Beevers (St 
Paul Publications), and a welcome re-print of B. G. Sandhurst’s We 
Saw Her (Longmans; 6s.), which gives eye-witness accounts of St 
Bernadette’s visions. 


THe MorTHER OF THE LitTLE Frower (Gill; 6s.) is by Sister Geneviéve 
of the Holy Face, 0.c.p., St Thérése’s sister Céline. Céline was only 
some eight years old when her mother died, but this book—as was 
The Story of a Family—is based on notes collected by the Martin sisters 
about that time. 


After having dealt with Kent, Surrey and Sussex in the new series 
of Penguin Guides, Mr F. R. Banks now tackles the more exacting 
roblem of the metropolis in THE Pencuin Guipe To LonpoN 
see Books; 6s.). Starting off with him—in imagination—from 
Charing Cross, ‘the hub of London’, we are startled to find a certain 
order emerging from what we once thought a delightful chaos. 
Londoners whose limbs have been strengthened by the bus strike may 
be encouraged to set out walking over Mr Bank’s thirty-six routes in 
exploration of their city. But it is also to be hoped that the current 
outcry against ‘scarlet monsters’ will not e them forget Mr 
Gladstone’s advice, quoted with approval in this book, that ‘the way to 
see London is from the top of a bus—the top of a bus, gentlemen’. In 
the course of the four pages devoted to Westminster Cathedral Mr 
Banks calls Archbishop Godfrey a Cardinal. 


Recent additions to the World’s Classics Series (Oxford University 
Press) are New Grus Street, by George Gissing (9s. 6d.), A HERO OF 
Our Own Times, by M. Y. Lermontov ra and a selection of 
Hakluyt’s Voyaces AND Documents by Janet Hampden (8s. 6d.). 


Tuirty Psatms AND Two Canriciss (The Grail, 4s. 6d.) is a second 
selection with words in English from the psalmody of Pére Gelineau. 


